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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1945 


VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $9,397,690. $54,848,473. $31,764,718. $23,083,755. 
Organized 1855 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 1,000,000. 6,412,691. 3,691,439. 2,721,252. 


Organized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 1,000,000. 5,891,844. 3,233,665. 2,658,179. 


Orgonized 1866 

The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 1,000,000. 5,981,590. 3,232,950. 2,748,640. 
Organized 1870 

Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 2,000,000. 15,712,261. 8,759,027. 6,953,234. 
Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 16,207,622. 11,082,112. 5,125,510. 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 1,000,000. 16,497,745. 10,952,765. 5,544.980. 
Organized 1909 
Royal Plate Glass and General Ins. Co. of Canada 100,000. 357,392. 1,384. 356,008. 


Organized 1906 
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We both 


WANT TO PREVENT 
FIRE DAMAGE 


Perhaps we can work together 


It’s our aim — as well as yours — to prevent or mini- 
mize damage caused by fire. 


With this aim in view, Walter Kidde & Company, 
Inc. has specialized for years in the design and 
application of equipment for the rapid extinguishing, 
with minimum damage, of fires in flammable liquids 
or electrical equipment. 


The experience we have accumulated in dealing 
with these Class B and Class C hazards may be of 
assistance to you in recommending fire-protection 
equipment to your clients. 


A Kidde representative is ready at all times to 
work with you in such recommendations. Feel free to 
call upon him. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 821 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 


Kidde— 











The word ‘‘Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 









SHE: You certainly don’t look to 
like 


man-who’s-been-on-a-long-trip! 


me, dear, the tired-business- 


HE: 
either 


And | feel like 


! It was wonderful 


don’t one, 





HE: And then did I get a good 
night’s sleep! There’s nothing quite 
like a Pennsylvania bed with 
537-coil, built-in springs, and its re- 
laxing, foot-thick mattress. Seems 
to be made up with just yards and 
yards of snowy-white comfort. I 
rested like a clam at high tide. 


its 








Furnished through the courtesy of The 


STOCK QUOTATIONS 


Closing Bid Prices 


soston 


lirst 


Corporation 




























HE: Just Wonderful. The 
Hotel Pennsylvania is one place 
where you really are a guest 


these days. One of the first things 
I did was to head for the Penn- 
sylvania Dining Was 
that a treat! The best in 
town, prepared just as | like it 


Room. 


food 


and perfectly served. 





SHE: When are you 
another business trip? 


going on 


HE: Soon, soon, I hope. 


Because 


SHE: | hope so, too. 
I’m going right along with you! 





SHARE A MEAL— 
SAVE A LIFE! 


* 





HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA | 


lames HMeCabe 


qeneal Manager 


STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YorK 
Opposite Frnsyfoan, a Station 
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Aetna ¢ 
Letna 


usualty & Surety 
Insurance Company 


Compal 





Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Agricultural lusurance Companys 
American Alliance Insurance Company 
American Automobile Insurance Co 
American Cusualty Company 
American Equitable Assurance Co 
American Home Fire Assurance Co 
American Insurance Co. (Newark) 
American Re-Insurance Company 
American Reserve Insurance Compuny 
American Surety Company 


Automobile 
Baltimore 
Bu 
boston 
‘amden 


Insurance Companys 
American Insurance Co 
nkers & Shippers Insurance Co 
Insurance Company 

Fire Insurance Association 
arolina Insurance Company 
ity of New York Insurance Co 
onnecticut General Life Insurance Co 
ontinental Casualty Company 
ontinental Insurance Company 
igle Fire Insurance Company 
ymployers’ Group Associates 
Imployers ee Corporation 
Insurance Co America 
Insurance Company 

& Deposit Co. of Maryland 
‘idelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co 
‘ire Association of Philadelphia 
‘ireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark) 


AXCeSss 
‘ederal 
“jdelity 


Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
General Reinsurance Corporation 
General Reinsurance Corp. (New) 


& Marine Insurance C« 
Company 


Gibraltar Fire 
Glens Falls Insurance : 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. (« 
Ilome Insurance Company 
Homestead Fire Insurance 


Company 


Insurance Company of North America 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York 
Kansas City F. & M. Ins. Co. (from 6/15). 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co 


Maryland Casualty Company 


Mass. Bonding & Insurance Company 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation 
Merchants Fire Assur. Corp. (from 2/5) 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co 


Company 
Company 


Monarch Fire Insurance 
Monumental Life Insurance 
National Casualty Company 


National Fire Insurance Company 
National Liberty Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Insurance Company 


New Amsterdam Casualty Compunys 
New Brunswick Fire Insurance Co 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Insurance Company 

North River Insurance C ompany . 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hi: irtford 
Northwestern National Insurance Co 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co. (The) 
Pacitic Fire Insurance Company 
Pacific Indemnity Company ‘ 
Paul Revere Fire Insurance Company 


Company 
Insurance 


Insurance 
Accident 


Phoenix 


Preferred Company 


Providence Washington Insurance Co 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York 
Republic Insurance Company Dallas 


Rhode Island Insurance Company 


St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
Seaboard Surety Company .. 

Security Insurance Co. (New Ilaven) 
Springtield F. & M. Insurance Company 


Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Travelers Insurance Company ; 
U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company 

U. S. Fire Insurance Company 

t. S. Guarantee Company 


Westchester Fire Insurance Company 
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xxx The study of the breakdown of admitted assets 
of 550 insurance companies summarized on page 13 
gives an over-all picture of the investment policies pur- 
sued in the stock fire and casualty field. Corresponding 
breakdowns are shown for the preceding year and also 
for 1931. Our second statistical study this month is 
devoted to underwriting experience by classes of the 
mutual casualty companies and appears on page 15. 


kee A uniform accounting law was enacted this year 
in New York State and undoubtedly such legislation 
will be considered in other states as the whole matter 
is being studied by the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. The Deputy Superintendent of 
New York who is in charge of a special nationwide 
study of the subject presents a very clear picture of 
just what the insurance departments are hoping to ac- 
complish in the article (niform Accounting, on page 17. 


*k* Once upon a time it was the custom to look upon 
a person who made a claim as a suspicious character 
until he was proved honest. This attitude was carried 
to the point where many companies had a special brand 
of claim man to handle third party and workmen’s com- 
pensation claimants. There has been a significant change 
in thinking with respect to the public reaction to claim 
work yet much remains to be done as outlined in The 
Claim Man and Public Relations, on page 19. 


*kk Tt has been argued that too great regulation of 
insurance rates may be doing away with, or making 
large inroads upon, our free enterprise system. The 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court in the Prudential 
tax case and the Robertson case make clear that it is 
not at all necessary that identical rate regulatory laws 
be passed in all states—in other words, uniformity of 
regulation is not necessary, according to the author of 
What Kind of Rate Regulation, on page 21. 


*e*k There are many things an insurance buyer must 
know about insurance companies and it is up to top 
management to look into the qualifications that are in- 
dispensable in an insurance man who is charged with the 
heavy burden of responsibility for advising it in making 
executive insurance decisions. What some of these are 
is outlined in The Insurance Buyer's Job, on page 23. 
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*** John L. Lewis recently threw a bombshell into the 


already boiling crucible of labor relations by demanding 
a 7% health fund under his own direction. Responsible 
management may well take a leaf from experience in 
New York where voluntary cooperative plans covering 
all people employed in an industry have been worked 
out through joint employer-employee actions, as out- 
lined in Cooperation, on page 25. 


*** Advertising of the insurance agency has a two- 
fold purpose: it announces to the community the fact 
of the agency's existence, and secondly, the different 
forms of insurance contracts written. For additional 
particulars, see Agency Advertising on page 27. 

**%* Our new section, J/odern Aids to Office Efficiency, 
has proven so popular that this month we are expand- 
ing it to two pages. This procedure cannot be followed 
every month as office equipment and supplies are not 
yet in sufficient quantity to permit it. However, from 
time to time our usual one-page feature will be ex- 
panded to two pages. This month it appears on pages 
30 and 31. 


*** Could you write $18,000 in premiums, exclusive 
of life insurance, from a community composed of 40 
people, a bank, a store, a garage, one filling station, two 
churches and 12 dwellings? This has been accomplished 
by an enterprising agent who tells how he accomplished 
it in Small Town Agent? on page 33. 


*** It’s a story as old as the hills, the story of insur- 
ance handouts. The only mystery about it is that it still 
persists. Under present economic conditions, it is par- 
ticularly dangerous, as pointed out in /t Pays to Be 
Nosey, on page 43. 


**x%* Tn past issues we have had numerous articles on 
selling aviation insurance and have gone into the prob- 
lem of safeguarding aviation risks. The field has many 
ramifications but cannot be considered complete with- 
out reviewing Aviation Underwriting, on page 51, which 
brings into focus some of the problems encountered in 
selling, as well as underwriting. 


*x** Last year’s fire losses were the highest in 13 years. 
Careless housekeeping, lack of competent help, inability 
to secure necessary repairs promptly have all con- 
tributed to the 1945 staggering figures. Periodic in- 
spections by local agents can do much to prevent and 
reduce losses and there is no better method of building 
good public relations, as outlined in The Value of In- 
spections on page 55. 


**x* Frequently assureds are penalized under a full re- 
porting policy, due almost entirely to failure to instruct 
the policyholder properly regarding his reports. How 
many hidden values has your client failed to report? 
“Do You Service Your Reporting Policies, on 


page J/. 


See 













I ever hired is my 
VOICEWRITER! 


Says S. J. ROBINSON 
Sales Manager 
NORTH AMERICAN LACE Co. 
New York. N.Y. 




































He is in and out of his office—on the go—all day 
long. 


Reports, instructions, correspondence make 
heavy demands on his time, too. 


He says he'd be lost without VOICE WRITING . 


Which lets him dictate, by himself, whenever the 
opportunity offers. 


You never have to match your time with a secretary's 
when you dictate to the Edison Electronic VoIcEWRITER. 
You use hours you formerly spent waiting—and the 
other half of your “executive team” gets more done, too. 
with less effort. Want to prove it on your own work? 
Just phone Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, Dept. W-8, West Orange, N. J. 
(In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 
Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 


EDISON 
Electronic. 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 








The ablest assistant 





BEST’S STOCK INDEX 
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* Based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price indexes of 50 industrial, 
20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 


Casualty Fire 
1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 @ 
Jan. 31... 356.8 377.8 485.8 189.9 203.2 245.6 
ree: 28..... 352.4 389.5 454.8 189.5 211.7 238.3 
ar. Bt..... 348.6 375.8 466.7 190.8 205.6 241.9 
ee 344.7 386.4 474.8 188.4 211.0 242.9 
J eee 349.3 395.3 472.1 191.0 215.3 236.4 
June 30 347.9 402.9 464.9 192.1 213.1 229.7 
July 31 350.6 4005 461.6 193.0 206.9 226.8 
Ot eee 351.1 403.5 197.6 207.6 
sept. 30..... 350.4 410.6 192.9 211.3 
ee 354.1 433.8 197.7 228.0 
Nov. 30..... 361.9 448.2 196.2 227.6 
a. ae 363.4 458.8 195.0 229.8 


IRE and casualty shares declined for the third suc- 

cessive month, but the rate of decline slackened mate- 
rially and several issues ran counter to the general trend. 
Our index of twenty casualty stocks was off only 0.7% 
to 461.6, lowest since February, while our index of fifty 
fire insurance stocks dropped 1.3% to 226.8, the lowest 
month-end figure since last September. 

Continued high fire and motor vehicle losses, coupled 
with the moderate reaction in general market prices, 
were still the dominating factors responsible for the 
decline in fire stocks. Leaders on the downside with 
losses of about 9% were Globe & Republic, down one 
point to 934; City of New York, down 214 points to 
2234; and National Union, down 17 points to 173. 
\mong the fourteen which were counter to the trend 
and reported gains of better than 5° were Automobile 
of Hartford, up 2% to 421%; Firemen’s, up 1% to 
143g; and Boston, up 3% to 68. 

Eleven of the twenty casualty stocks in our index 
declined in July, while three remained unchanged 
Maryland Casualty, which was up nearly 30% in May 
on speculative interest concerning refinancing plans, 
was off nearly 8% in June and 18% in July, declining 
from a high of 22% to 1634. Continental Casualty and 
National Casualty which were among the leaders on 
the downside in May and June showed gains of better 
than 5% in July, closing at 511% and 24%, respectively 
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Effective use of a home town program of 
advertising the Bank and Agent Auto 
Plan will increase your Automobile busi- 
ness. 

The Travelers has developed a com- 
plete program of sales and advertising 
for its agents which will help them get 
new business and retain business now on 
their books. 


















In addition to producer’s local adver- 


tising, The Travelers will emphasize the 
Bank and Agent Auto Plan in national 
magazine advertising. Full pages, in color, 
in magazines having an aggregate circu- 


lation of twelve million will inform the 


fnotoring public about the advantages of 


“Financing and Insuring Your New Car 
the Home Town Way’”’. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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:. December of this year the American & 
Foreign Insurance Company will have com- 


pleted fifty years of successful operation and 


gratifying growth. 


On the occasion of our 50th milestone we 
extend to all American & Foreign agent 
our sincere thanks for their loyal support 
and in the hope that we may merit its con- 
tinuance we pledge our best cooperation in 


the years to come. 











AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY! 
Member of the ROYAL-LIVERPOOL GROUP 


150 WItlLiAM STREET, NEW YORK 8, N. Veo 
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GIVE YOUR 
LATIN AMERICAN 
INTERESTS THE 


BEST PROTECTION 
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BY USING LATIN AMERICAN SPECIALISTS 


Only sensible, when you think of it! You go to specialists 
for particular types of insurance. So why not go to a specialist 
for particular areas? 

Through its offices, agents and correspondents in Latin 
America, ULTRAMAR can give you dependable, on-the-spot 
service. ULTRAMAR is a thoroughly experienced international 
organization, which has long acted as Foreign Managers for 
leading U.S. and Latin American underwriters handling every 
type of insurance. 

ULTRAMAR offers three basic advantages: 1—Prompt, 
time-saving settlement. 2—Convenient, direct adjustment 
under uniform conditions and terms. 3— Payment in either 
U.S. or local currency, as desired. 

We invite queries from individuals, business houses, 
agents, brokers, and insurance companies anywhere in this 
hemisphere. Address whichever office is most convenient 
so you. 


IN HAVANA: 


Oficinas de Ultramar S. A., Edificio 
La Metropolitana, Havana, Cuba. 
Phone: M-9869. 


IN NEW YORK: 


Oficinas de Ultramar S. A. of New 
York, 80 John Street, New York 7, 
N. Y. Phone: WHitehall 3-9690. 


IN MEXICO CITY: 


Oficinas de Ultramar de Mexico 
S. A., Isabel La Catolica, No. 45, 
Mexico, D. F. Phone: Mex. L-1063. 





INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE 





COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


A SUMMARY of the insurance company development 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent month; 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina. 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies 


ALABAMA 
Licensed 
Federal Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............. Boston, Mass 
Richmond Ins. Co. of New York...West New Brighton, N. Y 
CALIFORNIA 
New Company 
Harbor Insurance Company .................San Diego, Cal 
Licensed 
Secured Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ....... Indianapolis, Ind 
COLORADO 
Licensed 
Farmers’ Mutual Automobile Insurance Co. ....Madison, Wis 
Great Central Mutual Insurance Co. .............. Peoria, II 
United Insurance Company ..Chicago, I] 
CONNECTICUT 


Licensed 


Co neeseseecoeses . Montpelier, Vt 


American Fidelity Company 


ILLINOIS 
New Company 


American Farmers Mutual Insurance Co. ......... Chicago, Ill 

: Merged 

National Reserve Insurance Company ............ Chicago, Ill 
INDIANA 


Licensed 
3eacon Mutual Indemnity Company 

Withdrew : 
Preferred Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ...... New Berlin, N. } 

IOWA 

Licensed 
American Aviation & General Insurance Co. ...... Reading, Pa 

KANSAS 

Licensed ; 
Stuyvesant Insurance Company ............ New York, N. J 

KENTUCKY 

Licensed 

Merrimack Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ... 
MARYLAND 

Licensed 

American Farmers Mutual Insurance Co. ......... Chicago, Ill 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Licensed : 
Hardware Indemnity Insurance Co. ....... Minneaoplis, Min 

Examined 


Columbus, Ohi 


.....Andover, Mass 


NOE PO eee Boston, Mas: 


Boston Casualty Company 
eaten Quincy, Mass 


United States Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 
MICHIGAN 
Licensed 
International Insurance Company 
MISSOURI 
Incorporated 
Bakers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............. St. Louis, Mi 
Merchants Mutual Casualty Company ...... Kansas Ctiy, Mo 
Examined 
Central Mutual Insurance Association Jefferson City, Mo 
Farm Bureau Mutual Ins. Co. of Mo. ...... Jefferson City, Mo 
Mutual Commerce Casualty Company ..Kansas City, Mo 
NEBRASKA 
Licensed 
Industrial Insurance Company 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Examined 
Peerless Casualty Company 
NEW MEXICO 
Licensed 
Connecticut Indemnity Company .......... New Haven, Conn 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company Philadelphia, Pa 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company Hamilton, Ohio 
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OREGON 
Licensed 
Northwest Hospital Service Plan .......... 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Portland, Oregon 


Examined 
Buffalo Valley Farmers Mutual Fire Assn......Lewisburg, Pa. 
City Mutual Insurance Company ................ Lebanon, Pa. 
Enterprise Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........ Harrisburg, Pa. 
Brie Insurance Haxcchange ...........ccccedsccsseses< Erie, Pa. 
Granite Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lebanon Mutual Insurance Co. ................. Lebanon, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Accident & Health Ins. Co...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stone Valley Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ......... Herndon, Pa. 
Tulpehocken Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ...... Myerstown, Pa. 

UTAH 

Licensed 


Northern Insurance Co. of N. Y. .......... New York, 7. 
Planet Insurance Company .................00- Detroit, Mich 
WASHINGTON 
Retired 
Northwestern Inter-Ins. Exchange Corp. 
WISCONSIN 
Licensed 
Pilgrim Mutual Insurance Co. ............ Cedar Rapids, 
HAWAII 
Licensed 
Century Insurance Company, Ltd. ............ Edinburgh, Scot. 
Employers Mutual Liability Ins. Co. ............ Wausau, Wis. 
Fidelity and Casualty Co. of N. Y. .........New York, N. Y. 
Western Assurance Company ............... Toronto, Canada 
PUERTO RICO 
Licensed 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company .. Hartford, Conn. 
Travelers Indemnity Company ............... Hartford, Conn. 
Travelers Insurance Company ............... Hartford, Conn. 
DOMINION OF CANADA 


Licensed 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Company .............. Leroy, 


ncaa Seattle, Wash. 


Iowa 


Ohio 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


SEPTEMBER 

4- 6 International Association of Insurance Counsel, annual meet- 
ing, Galen Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pennsylvania. 

6- 7 Missouri Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Muehlenbach Hotel, Kansas City, Missouri. 

9 Ohio Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Columbus. 

9-I1 International Claim Association, annual meeting, Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 

11-13 Alabama Association of Insurance Agents, annual conven- 
tion, Tutwiller Hotel, Birmingham. 

16-17 Illinois Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria. 

17-18 lowa Association of Insurance Agents, annual convention. 

22-26 National Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colorado. 

OCTOBER 

10-11 Wisconsin Association of Insurance Agents, annual conven- 
tion, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

4-16 National Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Hotel New Yorker, New York, New York. 
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Block Inquiries Invited 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
STOCKS 


Insurance Department 


cALLEN & COMPANY 


Established 1922 
30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-2600 Teletypes NY I-1017-18 & 1-573 


Direct Wires to Los Angeles and New Orleans 
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Insuranee Companies 
Have DICKSON 


do the investigating and adjusting. 


Departments Under Management of Experienced Men: 
AUTOMOBILE — CASUALTY — FIRE — FLOATER 
INLAND MARINE—AVIATION—COMPENSATION 


AIRCRAFT LOSSES 





CLAIMS SERVICED BY PLANE 


Your Inquiry Is Invited 


DICKSON 


ADJUSTING COMPANY 

1627 K St. N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. REpublic 6389 
Nights, Holidays—Warfield 2269 or Michigan 6390 

MARYLAND Une 


TRICT OF COLUM 
Aviation Service to: WEST VIRGINIA—N. CAROLINA 


Towten: 
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SURETY 
FIDELITY 
CASUALTY 


Reo-tmsuwvanee 


eAMERICAN 
RE-INSURANGE (CO. 


99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, NW. Y. 
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ADMITTED ASSETS 


HE accompanying stud) 


CLASSIFICATION OF ADMITTED ASSETS 


stock total are both com 


of five hundred and Stock Fire Stock Casualty mon and preferred issues 

fifty insurance compa- 1931 1944 1945 = 1931 1944 1945 along with substantial hold 
nies operating in the fire — of 95 (82 5.1 98 89 ings of insurance stocks, the 
and casualty field reveals Deeemees 73 33.6 341 8.4 49.7 50.1 latter representing almost 
that nearly every type of in- State and Municipal. 7.3 3.3 2.6 10.2 4.2 3.3 entirely stocks of affiliated 
vestment program has been Railroad 105 2.9 2.1 15.2 24 1.9 companies (both fire and 
allowed inthe. selection | able iy 0 O22 4 Og 9 18 12 | Cac) which companies 
of assets. Some companies se ae E nS ce ti Ps ae in turn maintain investment 
have concentrated on diver- Total Bonds 37.2 42.0 40.1 51.4 58.6 57.0 portiolios which include 
sification, others on appre- Stocks large bondholdings. 
ciation, safety of principal, | gyn” 48°32 33 27 21 21 | _ 2n general, the fire com- 
liquidity or yield. However, ead 8.1 2.7 3.0 41 13 16 panies have maintained a 
as a group the companies Public Utility .. 96 5.3 5.6 55 3.4 3.7 sufficient percentage of as- 
have maintained a high de- Miscellaneous 12.8 16.9 19.7 7.1 10.2 12.5 sets in so-called approved 
gree of diversification and Tote! Stocks "45.7 “408 “6 214 212 241 securities to cover — ade- 
unusual liquidity in their in- quately outstanding liabil 
vested assets. The compa- pc Nal - = 7 hy =. a ties and it is a fact that 
nies, aS a group, maintain Giher Aessts 13 lo od 23 11 10 actively traded stocks are 
large cash balances and the more liquid than many 


fire insurance companies have about one third of all 
assets in government bonds while the casualty carriers 
have just half of their assets in this classification. 


Invested Assets 


Real estate, including home office property, and mort- 
gages amount to only two per cent of admitted assets. 
With the exception of cash, agents’ balances and other 
miscellaneous assets (totaling 13¢¢ in the fire field and 
17% in the casualty) all other items represent invested 
assets in the form of bonds or stocks, usually listed se- 
curities. 

Although it is hard to generalize, because of the vary- 
ing programs followed by individual companies, there 
are certain fundamental differences between the invest- 
ment policies generally followed by fire and casualty 


companies. These differences may quite possibly have ° 


been influenced by the relative differences in financial 
position, the casualty companies having a generally 
smaller margin of assets over liabilities and, therefore, 
smaller capacity to absorb violent fluctuations in security 
values than the generally heavily capitalized fire insur- 
ance field. 


Fire Companies 


Most companies, for many years, have invested in 
stocks. Fire companies have been particularly active in 
this field and at the end of 1945 had an average of 
44.6% of their total admitted assets so invested as com- 
pared with 40.1% invested in bonds. Included in the 
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classes of bonds, and liquidity is an important element 
in view of the possible need for cash in the event of a 
conflagration. 


Casualty Companies 


The casualty companies as a group have pursued a 
more conservative investment policy with 57.0% of ad- 
mitted assets invested in bonds and only 24.1% invested 
in stocks. The casualty companies reported relatively 
larger cash and agents’ balances than did the fire group, 
but in this respect it must be remembered that the casu 
alty companies transact relatively more business in 
proportion to their size than do the fire companies, The 
casualty group had small insurance stockholdings and 
just over half of the stock portfolios was invested in 
miscellaneous or industrial issues, two-thirds of which 
were common. 


Investments and Liabilities 


In reviewing the classification of admitted assets of 
individual companies or in interpreting the investment 
practices of any company, one very important point 
should be kept in mind—the relation of such investments 
to outstanding liabilities. A company may have a higher 
than average percentage of assets invested in real estate, 
in common stocks or in some other class of security yet 
may, in addition, maintain as high a degree of diversifi- 
cation and even greater liquidity in relation to outstand- 
ing liabilities as another company with a more normal 
diversification of assets but larger liabilities. 








SURETY LIMITS ON FEDERAL BONDS 


OLLOWING is the list of companies holding Cer- This list is published solely for the information of 
tificates * of Authority from the Secretary of the [*ederal bond-approving officers and persons required 
Treasury as Acceptable Securities on I[ederal to give bonds to the United States. It is based on state- 
3onds, within the limitation set opposite their respec- ments filed with the U. S. Treasury Department as of 
tive names, in the judicial districts of the States wherein December 31, 1945. 
they have appointed process agents. 


Underwriting Underwriting 


NAMES OF COMPANIES, LOCATIONS OF Limitations NAMES OF COMPANIES, LOCATIONS OF Limitations 
PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES, AND (Net limit on PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES, AND (Net limit 
STATES IN WHICH INCORPORATED any One bond) STATES IN WHICH INCORPORATED any one bond 
Canjorna 43. American Surety Co. of New York ........... vceece sane 
1. Associated Indemnity (¢ mapecation, San Francisco . $540,000 44. Columbia C asualty eo Peer 488,001 
2. Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co., San Francisco : 896,000 45. Eagle Indemnity Co., New York ... ee ee ee 47 2,00( 
3. National Automobile & Casualty Ins. Co,, Los Angele B oe 179,000 46. The Excess Insurance Co. of America, ‘New oC eee 200,006 
4 Pacific Employers Insurance Co., Los Angeles , 220,000 47. The Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New York Sa ae 3,609 ,00( 
5. Pacitic Indemnity Co., Los Angeles oeees bee siee . 1,208,000 48. General Reinsurance Corporation, New York .. csscs egnenwwee 
6. West American insurance Co., Los Angeles ....... 129,000 49. Glens Falls Indemnity Co., Glens Falls aie 625,000 
7. Western National Indemnity Co., San Francisco ee 465,000 50. Globe Indemnity Co., New York .............000eeee% 1,250,000 
Connecticut 51. Great American Indemnity Co., New York ............ 1,407,000 
8. The Aetna Casualty and Surety Co., Hartford ... , 4,272,000 52. The Home Indemnity Co., New York pena e a 576,000 
9. The Century Indemnity Co., Hartford ......... ; 590,000 53. London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. of America, Hart- 
10. Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. Bartion€d .... 4,549,000 TESS aauiira saw eaee a Sere 323,000 
11. The Travelers Indemnity Co., Hartford .. . 1,650,000 54 Merchants Indemnity ( ‘orporation ‘of New Y ork ere 412,000 
Delaware 55. The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of New ‘York, 
12. Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co., St. Paul, Minn ‘ 893,000 OS GSS ear aie asieiate 512,00( 
Illinois 56. National Surety Corpor ation, New York . ; cated ete 00t 
13. American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago afi 225,000 57. New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. (sececent See 
14. Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago! .......... 1,050,000 58. New York Casualty Co., New "York SR Pee ner 477,00( 
us Indiana 59. North American ( asualty and Surety Reinsurance Corpo- 
15. American States Insurance Co., “< eweeel Na dou pie aian 169,000 SOR: AEN NI od x57 oeaia de'e oa sis spn diver aig Gras 266,001 
16. Continental Casualty Co., ¢ *hicago, a s rere a 1,772,000 60. Phoenix Indemnity Co., New York ................ as 532,006 
17. Emmco Casualty Insurance Co., South Be DUE odaexsaawes 101,000 61. The Preferred Accide nt Insurance Co. of New York ... 306,006 
lowa 62. Royal Indemnity Co., New York ...............- ... 2,049,006 
18. Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines ........ 213,000 63. Seaboard Surety Co., New York ... sec sen ewes 618,00 
19. Hawkeye Casualty Co., PII soi oie cca vwie'edawuns 62,000 64. Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 230,006 
Pp : Kansas 65. Sun Indemnity Co. of New York .............0-eee0- 380,006 
20. The Kansas Bankers Surety Co., Topeka ......... oaere 63,000 66. United National Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn. ; 300,00 
21. The Western Casualty and Surety Co., Fort Scott ...... 221,000 67. United States Casualty Co., New York .......... 667 ,006 
Maine 68. United States Guarantee Co., New York re =< 1,468,001 
22. Maine Bonding and Casualty Co., Portland ............ 67,000 69. The Yorkshire Indemnity Co. of New York . ewes 251,001 
Maryland Ohio 
23. American Bonding Co. of Baltimore ....... us 222,000 70. The Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton ........... 480,006 
24. Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore ...... 1,981,000 71. Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co., LeRoy ............. ‘a 178,006 
25. Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore ..............+0+0+% 3,254,000 72. The Summit Fidelity & Surety Ce, MRO ..ccsces 29,001 
26. United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., Baltimore ... 3,377,000 Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 73. American Casualty Co. of Reading, Pennsylvania ...... 430,001 
27. American Employers’ Insurance Co., Boston 831,000 74. Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia ................. 118,006 
28. American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston - 1,550,000 75. Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Amer rica, ’ Philadelphia 2,677, 00( 
29. Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston ................ 2,966,000 76. Manufacturers’ Casualty Insurance Co., Philadelphia .. 473,006 
30. Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance ( ©. Beste ..... 1,386,000 ~ South Dakota 
31. New England Casualty Insurance Co., Springfield ...... 128,000 77. Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls .. remains te ; 106,00( 
: Michigan Texas 
Gu. Temeeama) Caeuilty Co., TOtrett ic cicccc ic ccccscsccnes 350,000 78. American General Insurance Co., Houston ........... 337,006 
33. Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit ............- 1,517,000 79. American Indemnity Co., Galveston ................. 283,000 
Minnesota 80. Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth ...... 112,000 
oe. Meer Cammelty Co., Bt. Feel sic. ciccccccecccces ey 125,000 81. Employers Casualty Co., Dallas ..... ergs wi aiaka aie 206,00( 
Missouri 82. Texas Indemnity Insurance Co., Galveston ........... 49 ,00( 
35. American Automobile Insurance Co., St. Louis? ...... 1,741,000 83. Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas cihedabioda 341,006 
36. Central Surety & Insurance C orporation, Kansas City ... 463,000 ; Vermont 
37. Employers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas C Ot ascane 1,319,000 84. American Fidelity Co., Montpelier (ebeavestiannadpe 92,000 
New Hampshire Virginia 
38. Peerless Casualty Co., ree ee re re 165,000 85. Virginia Surety Co., Inc., Toledo, Ohio .............. 43,00/ 
P ew Jersey Washington 
39. Commercial Casualty Insurance Co., Newark ........ ‘ 545,000 86. General Casualty Co. of America, Seattle ............. 426,006 
40. International Fidelity Insurance Co., Jersey City ....... 189,000 87. Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle ....... Ser 139,000 
' New York 88. United Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma ...............6+ 237,000 
41. American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Co., Chi Wisconsin 
REI SRS 2 CW Ais eal ne wis ins Wala ca Os a4 Cala eea eee 285,000 89. Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co. of Wisconsin, 
42. American Re-Insurance Co., New York .......... ea 1,335,000 WO © icacves dR EANE OSES bon cb.ee Baal Ome 1,131,00( 
Underwriting 
Limitations 
FOREIGN COMPANIES AUTHORIZED TO DO A REINSURANCE BUSINESS ONLY (Net limit on 
any one risk) 
90. Accident and Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland (U. S. Office, New York, N. ¥.) bildiee e Cac avaees asker aaa ee ' 256,000 
91. Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Otice, New . & eae iw aitaa sae diehes 172,000 
92. The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, Boston, ain. Discmuthacas ET rets ice ain can oeatie ae 1,959,000 
93. The European General Reinsurance Co., Ltd., London, England (DO. &. Office, ‘New bay RS EROS aE SASS epee rea 1,210,000 
94. The Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal, Canada (U. S. Office, New York, a a ah an ie a oral alge ale, a le pi are eee 154,000 
95. London Guarantee and Accident Co., Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, New York, x GM eA Lab nic wicwysredicb beans ook aeet 750,000 
96. The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, New York. a re ene ae 768,000 


‘ a, list will be published semiannually, following the audit of the financial reports submitted to the Department as of June 30 and December 31 
of each year. 

Risks in excess of limit fixed herein must be reported for quarter in which they are executed. In protecting such excess, the rating in force on 
the date of the execution of the risk will govern absolutely. This limit applies until a new rating is established by the Treasury Department 

Process agents are required in the following districts: Where principal resides; where obligation is to be performed; and where bond is return- 
able or filed. 

* All certificates of authority expire April 30, and are renewable May 1, annually. 

1 Licensed to do a Fidelity and Surety Business in the State of New York under the name of “(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 

pany of Illinois.” 

2 Certificate of authority issued March 15, 1946. 
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UNDERWRITING 


bY CLASSES 


Mutudl Casually Companies 





ET premiums writ- Due to increasing bene- 
ten by the mutual * Combined Loss and Expense Ratios fits, full employment and 
casualty companies high wages, workmen's 
in 1945 advanced by ; 1941 1942, 1943, 1944 1945 | |= compensation premiums 
about 11% to reach reeagre a Health =? ip poy pe oe are nearly twice what 
meer 2 : uto Liability P : ‘ ; . 5 iain Cees weit sie 
nearly $40,000,000, the | ¢Lia. other than Auto 685 74.7 686 672 682] they were five years ago 
highest in the history of | {Workmen's Compensation. 81.0 79.9 824 82.9 981.0] but are off about 1% 
the business and just five Fidelity 64.5 73.8 60.0 562 72.0 from the wartime peak. 
times the volume reported a ro cos ¥4 9 ~ 4 All automobile lines, 
. o29 .« - " ° , ass e e ° le ° . " wae -_ - 
in 1932 and four times Surglery ond Thalt 61.3 62.2 60.7 69.5 78.4 added together, total 
the volume written In Boiler and Machinery 57.4 48.1 60.7 61.5 55.5 about $165,000,000 
1929, the pre-depression Auto Property Damage 97.0 81.4 80.4 91.6 109.6 which nearly equals the 
ak = The rise 3 5 Auto Collision 100.4 82.8 86.1 107.5 124.3 al workmen’s c vi 
peak. The rise in 1945 O total workmen's compen 
<r ee ig ther P. D. and Coll. 61.9 483 466 49.0 69.9 ser apse sd 
was due principally to | Miscellaneous Auto 81.0 745 763 80.7 90.2] ation premiums. Finan 
large advances in acci- Unsegregated 92.0 89.4 81.2 89.6 86.1 cial responsibility laws 
dent and health and SS Orr iri ar have encouraged a num- 
automobile liability and p Grand on 84.0 80.2 8683.2 85.3 87.9 ber of previously unin 
are oe : roo remiums Written sure “ists ‘arr 
collision writings. Work- (Millions) $364 $427 $440 ««$485—« $540 sured motorists to carry 
men’s compensation, the odiein tenia hee Oe insurance and, between 
largest single line and + Statutory basis for 1945 would be approximately two points lower rate increases and the 
responsible for about * Losses incurred to premiums earned; expenses incurred to premiums increase in number of 
‘ - 7 written. ‘ s . 
30° of the total volume, automobiles, a further 











declined about 1%. 

Aggregate figures in the mutual field are inclined to 
be misleading unless cognizance is taken of the varying 
plans of operation followed by the companies and the 
wide difference in size and classes of business under- 
written. Some companies obtain business through 
agency organizations, while others write either all or 
a substantial portion of business on a direct basis. Still 
others specialize in certain classes of risks. Many of 
the mutuals in the casualty field operate on a dividend 
basis, while others write non-participating business and, 
particularly in workmen’s compensation, much_ busi- 
ness is written on some restrospective rating plan. There 
is no average mutual casualty company. 


Three Important Lines 


Accident and health premiums have shown a remark- 
able growth in the last five years to reach nearly $160,- 
000,000 in 1945 which represents almost 30% of all 
mutual casualty business underwritten and only $10,- 
000,000 lower than the total for workmen’s compensa- 
tion, long the leading line. A substantial part of this 
growth is attributable to the tremendous wartime in- 
crease in group business which now accounts for about 
40% of the total 
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growth in premium vol- 
ume has already materialized this year. 


Underwriting Experience 


With some 909% of the business concentrated in acci 
dent and health, workmen’s compensation and automo 
bile lines and an additional 5% in general liability the 
volume written in all remaining lines is too small to 
require special comment. Over-all experience has de- 
teriorated in each of the last three years from a record 
profit of some $80,000,000 and a combined loss and 
expense ratio of 80.2% in 1942 to a profit of $57,000,- 
000 and a combined loss and expense ratio of 87.9% 
in 1945, 

Due to the sharp differences between individual and 
group accident and health experience, these two classi- 
fications have been shown separately. Group business 
is acquired at a very low average commission and is 
handled with a lower overhead than individual business. 
This permits a higher loss ratio on the group business 
and in 1945 the underwriting profit was 17.3% on group 
and 6.8% on all other accident and health. 

As pointed out in previous editorials (March, April 
and July), war conditions created situations in the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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MUTUAL UNDERWRITING—Continued hazard, but until the experience improves, several com 


panies have either reduced or eliminated dividends. 


casualty business which tend to distort statutory under- While most of the accident and health business and 
writing figures, particularly on automobile liability busi- = somewhere near half of the automobile business is ac 
ness. The 1945 figures are shown on a case basis for quired through agency channels on a commission basis 
reserves which, for the mutual carriers as a group, differs «most of the workmen's compensation business unde1 
only slightly from the statutory figures. Although auto- written by mutuals is written direct and on a participat 


mobile liability showed a profit, automobile property ing basis. Many of the risks are large and the average 
damage and collision experience was substantially in the total underwriting expense is lower than for any lin 

red. The largest loss was suffered on auto collision except group accident and health. The net result is tl 

business on which the 1945 loss ratio was 95.8% as largest dollar profit of all mutual casualty lines, some 
against about 55% in 1942 and 1943. Rates have been $30,700,000, or 18.6% of earned premiums. This is 
advanced on all automobile lines to cover the increased = approximately the average for the past ten years. 


Losses & t t 
Cl. Exy Comn oO Total Und Rat 
3 . P Inc'dt and Undr Und writing to 
Premiums Unearned Premiums Prems Brok’ge Exps Exps P Pre 
Written Premiums Earned Earned Ine’d In Inc’d r Loss Earned 
All A. & H. excl. Group $94,887 $22,256 $91,003 54.0 yaw s 14.3 37.5 $6,233 6.8 
Group Acc. & Health ... 65,758 3,746 65,489 704 A 9.5 12.2 11,356 17.3 
Auto Liability .... ee 87,257 30,214 82,123 59.4 12.0 14.9 26.9 9.813 11.9 
Lia. other than auto ...... 22,407 11,345 21,107 43.3 6.4 18.5 24.9 6,371 30.2 
Workmen's Comp. ..... asa 169,375 40,353 165,274 64.7 1.9 14.4 16.3 30,718 18.6 
ree peavers 1,399 1,205 1,234 53.9 1.0 19.1 18.1 316 25.6 
eee a 219 107 176 13.8 26.9 11.4 38.3 68 38.7 
Ee sonra re 1,499 1,213 1,355 54.7 17.4 13.5 32.9 121 8.9 
Burglary and Theft ...... 3,081 1,938 2,537 45.3 15.2 17.9 33.1 368 14.5 
Boiler & Machinery .. 3,765 3,150 k BK 21.6 pA 30.6 33.9 1,493 42.2 
oe) ae ) re 33,462 12,096 31,604 $1.5 13.3 14.8 28.1 3,558 11.3 
Auto Collision ........... 34,620 11,664 30,971 95.8 16.1 12.4 28.5 8,572 27.7 
P. D. & Coll. O. T. Auto.. 2,616 777 2,378 47.4 4.9 17.6 Lao 662 27.8 
Miscellaneous Auto ...... 10,989 3,968 10,290 58.2 18.6 13.4 32.0 86 7.0 
Miscellaneous Unsegregated 8,247 1,988 7,731 58.4 14.0 13.7 FY | 937 12.1 
ete, 1995 ..... eraks $539,581 $146,020 $516,807 64.0 99 14.0 23.9 $57,112 11.0 
* Last 000 omitted + Ratios to Premiums Writter 














"It's outstanding ..." "It covers the insurance business .. .' 
"It condenses the past and present history of insurance, 
companies and the entire business into one volume." "'It is 
extremely valuable to anyone in the insurance business . . ." 


THEY REFER- 
to BEST'S FIRE & CASUALTY AGGREGATES AND AVER- 
AGES because it brings all the vital data, history and trends 
of the insurance business—stock, mutual, reciprocal and 
Lloyds fire, casualty, marine and surety—together in one 
concise, complete and authoritative book. 


T a 8 r 


and refer to BEST'S AGGREGATES constantly as it is a 
necessity to anyone interested in insurance—company execu- 
tives, investors, agents, branch managers, brokers, students, 
etc. Cost—only $5.17 (postage included). Write for com- 
plete information. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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HE phrase “uniform account 

ing” is apt to conjure up a 

mental picture of insurance 
company accounting offices run al 
most to the click-clack of the metro 
nome—to a tune called by super- 
visory authority more concerned 
with sameness than soundness, with 
imitation than with initiative, or that 
identical bookkeeping equipment is 
used and, of course, exactly the same 
kind of books. “Uniform account 
ing” conjures up a picture of the 
insurance industry of the future 
somewhat similar to Charlie Chap- 
lin’s portrayal for the manufactur- 
ing industry in “Modern Times.” 

That, of course. is not the pic- 
ture of uniform accounting as we at 
the New York Department visu- 
alize it. And I believe we succeeded 
in conjuring away those fantastic 
ghosts from the rest of the industry, 
at least among all those companies 
licensed to do business in New York 
State. For at the 1946 session of the 
New York State Legislature the 
so-called Uniform Accounting Bill 
was passed without any opposition 
whatsoever, and on July 1, 1946 
took effect as the law of New York 
State. 

You may be interested in the ex- 
act language of this amendment to 
the New York Insurance Law in 
relation to prescribing uniform class- 
ifications of accounts. To the lay- 
man—and by that term now I mean 
non-lawvers—the amendment, which 
becomes Section 189 of the New 
York Insurance Law, is, like ancient 
Gaul, divided into three parts: (1) 
what the Superintendent can do; 
(2) setting up a standard; and (3) 
what the Superintendent. in effect, 
can’t do. 





Powers of Superintendent 


Here’s what the Superintendent 
can do—and I quote: “The Super- 
intendent shall have power, in his 
discretion, to prescribe by regula- 
tion, uniform classifications of ac- 
counts to be observed, and statistics 
to be reported by insurers, and other 
organizations which are subject to 
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by SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS 
Deputy Superintendent, 
State of New York 
Insurance Department 


the provisions of this article. He 
may also in his discretion prescribe 
by regulation, forms of reporting 
such data by insurers and such other 
organizations.” Life and accident 
and health companies in general are 
not subject to the provisions of this 
article. The Uniform Accounting 
Law, thus far applies to fire and 
casualty and surety companies. 

Now for the standard, and again 
I quote: “Such classifications of ac- 
counts and statistics to be reported 
and forms of reporting shall be 
reasonable and may vary with the 
kind or type of insurer or organi- 
zation.” 


Limitations on Superintendent 


And now, finally, here’s what the 
Superintendent, in effect, can’t do, 
the Indian-giving part, which in turn 
has three provisos. I quote: “No 
such regulation or amendment 
thereto shall be promulgated by the 
Superintendent except upon notice 
and after hearing to all insurers and 
organizations affected thereby. Any 
regulation or amendment thereto 
shall be promulgated by the Super- 
intendent at least six months after 
the beginning of the calendar year 





in which the same shall take effect. 
\ny regulation or order of the Su- 
perintendent made under this sec- 
tion shall be subject to judicial 
review by any insurer or organiza- 
tion aggrieved thereby.” Boiled 
down, and given affirmatively this 
section simply means—hearing for 
all, six months’ notice and judicial 
review. 

It seems to me that in the “Indian- 
giving part,” the Superintendent 
only gave up such powers as a State 
official should rightly and properly 
give up in order to insure fair deal- 
ings with the industry—and yet he 
retained sufficient powers to insure 
the uniform classifications of ac- 
counts desired. 

“Well, all right,” you may say, 
“New York has this law—but what 
has this to do with us?” It is a fair 
question, in my opinion readily an- 
swerable. As you may suspect, the 
answer stems back to that memor- 
able earthquake in the insurance 
business of June 6, 1944, the Su- 
preme Court decision in the South- 
eastern Underwriters’ Case, together 
with the reprieve given by Congress 
to the industry in March, 1945, un- 
der Public Law 15. 


Effective State Regulation 


The practical effect of these two 
momentous events, In my view, 1S 
that state regulation must be made 
effective in order to survive. To be 
effective, control of the rating struc- 
ture is essential. The level of rates 
cannot be effectively controlled un- 
less some insight exists as to the 
expense portion of the premium 
dollar. And the final part of this 
theorum is that no real insight can 
exist into the expense portion of 
the premium dollar unless compa- 
nies classify their various expenses 
in a uniform way. 

I do not feel that the necessity 
for uniform classifications of ac- 
counts need be labored very much. 

During recent weeks many ex- 
amples have come to our attention 
illustrating that at least those com- 

Continued on the next page) 
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Uniform Accounting—Continued 


panies doing business in New York 
State believe uniform classifications 
of accounts to be eminently desir- 
able. In fact, one of our very good 
friends in the industry who, as it so 
happens, often takes opposing views 
from ours and who had taken a 
strong stand against the so-called 
Uniform Accounting Bill in 1945, 
told me the other day in his office 
that better figures on expenses, such 
as will be derived from uniform 
classifications of accounts, will be 
a salvation to the industry. 

Actually he said “the salvation” 
of the industry but even | am not 
as hardy an optimist as that. He had 
in mind, of course, one particular 
case before the courts. The com- 
panies were asked to produce accur- 
ate figures in order to help their 
own case. Unfortunately these ac- 
curate figures were like that little 
man who wasn’t there. So when 
our good friend, who enjoys a fight, 
shall I say, better than most men, 
tells me that uniform classifications 
of accounts will be a “salvation for 
the industry,” I have a feeling that 
the industry has really latched on to 
the affirmative and has gone all-out 
for uniform classifications of ac- 
counts. 


Agreement Among States 


It is, of course, of paramount con- 
cern to companies doing business in 
many states that the various states 
themselves agree upon uniform 
classifications of accounts. Uniform- 
itv in other words, begins at home. 
No greater hardship could be worked 
upon the companies, without real 
benefit to supervisory authorities, 
than to have one state require one 
set of classifications of accounts and 


another state another. Instead of 
making matters better, we would 
only be making matters worse. 


Surely, as that grim date of January 
1, 1948 approaches, there is a great 
deal of wisdom in Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s old axiom—‘“We must all hang 
together, or assuredly we shall all 
hang separately.” Certainly we shall 
do our utmost to see that uniform 
classifications of accounts are put 
on a sound and nationwide basis. 
Our final report in the field of fire 
as well as in casualty and surety 
when these are taken up, will be the 
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product of our field researches and 
industry suggestions, plus the rec- 
ommendations of the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Expense and those of many 
other Insurance Commissioners. 
The New York Department it is 
true, is doing a good deal of the 
spadework on this matter of uni- 
form classifications of accounts. 
But the final report will be in no 
sense strictly a “New York job.” It 
is our earnest intention and hope that 
it be nationwide—and I give you an 
assurance that we shall bend every 
effort toward that end. 

Now in order to eat bear, you 
first have to catch the bear. And we 
have first to catch this product or 
report before we can begin seriously 
to consider placing it before the 
sub-committee of the Fire and Ma- 
rine Committee. Nor have we been 
sitting in our offices idly waiting 

















Let's go, Bill! Auto thieves are said to be 
operating in our district! 


for the lightning of inspiration to 
strike. Instead, we have gone 
straight to the field. For a number 
of months several teams of account- 
ants have been foraging among the 
various fire companies. They have 
been going for the most part, if I 
remember the old adage correctly, 
not in companies of two but in 


crowds of three accountants, one 
senior, one intermediate and one 
junior. They are engaged in a 


purely factual survey, the purposes 
of which might be summarized as 
fourfold: 

1. To ascertain the classification 
of each type of expense on the gen- 
eral books of account, on page three 
of the Annual Statement, and on the 
Fire and Marine Experience Ex- 
hibit of the New York Department. 


2. To find out what methods are 
used by each company in distributing 
expenses among the major classes 
on the New York Fire & Marine 
Experience Exhibit. This Exhibit, 
I might explain, seeks to determine 
income and costs by major classes of 
business. 

3. To analyze certain expenses 
such as salaries, loss adjustment ex 
penses, agents’ allowances, field su- 
pervisory expenses, inspections and 
surveys, commissions, etc. in order 
that conclusions may be drawn as 
to the accuracy, cost and practical 
application of various methods of 
expense distribution. 

4. To discuss the problems and 
the purposes of expense distribution 
with company employees, officials 
and others in the business in orde1 
to become familiar with their views 

At the present time many differ 
ences of opinion exist as to. the 
proper classification of certain types 
of expense. This has led to a lack 
of consistency in classification 
among the companies. Furthermore, 
because of the lack of uniform class 
ification requirements, there has 
heen a tendency toward carelessness 
in classification. While this condi 
tion was known in a general way, it 
was desired as part of this investi 
gation to ascertain accurately the 
methods actually in use in each com 
pany or group. 


Methods in Use 


The question remained, how to do 
this. At the first company we ex- 
amined we literally cut our eyeteeth. 
Fortunately, we picked a company 
for our “guinea pig” whose chief 
accounting officer happened to be an 
extremely good friend of ours and 
who had himself been wrapped up 
wholeheartedly in this problem of 
uniform classifications of accounts. 
Otherwise he might not be speaking 
to us any more! 

We went straight to what we 
thought was “pay dirt,” in other 
words to the vouchers themselves, 
and then we traced the progress of 
those vouchers into the various ex- 
pense accounts. I can assure vou it 
was a long and tedious job. Since 
it was an immensely large company 
—how big it was I cannot say, lest 
I give awav its identity—-we were 
able only to check up on several 

(Continued oan page 46 
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THE CLAIM WAN 


NCE upon a time it was the 

custom to look upon a person 

who made claim as a suspi- 
cious character until he was proved 
honest. First party claimants—the 
policyholders—were usually given 
the benefit of the constitutional pre- 
sumption that a man is innocent un- 
til proved guilty but the presumption 
was not applied to third party claim- 
ants. lt was thought necessary to 
have a special brand of claim man 
to handle third party and workmen’s 
compensation claimants. The job 
seemed to require nimble witted 
horse traders who knew how to in- 
dignantly deny claims in a loud 
voice and with an overbearing and 
frightening manner. So special was 
the type of claim man used on third 
party claimants that many of our 
good companies were quick to real- 
ize that first party claimants should 
not be subjected to these men and 
their wily methods. So other claim 
men or even underwriters were de- 
tailed to handle the policyholder 
claims and losses. One thing above 
all else was clear in those days— 
there was no awareness of the im- 
portance of the claim man to the 
public relations of the insurance 
business. You can imagine what 
damage was done to our public re- 
lations by this approach to claim 
handling. 


Room for Improvement 


Of course, that was in the old 
days and there has been a signifi- 
cant change in thinking with respect 
to the public relations aspect of 
claim work. I am sure that most of 
us today give all claimants the same 
standard of treatment and the same 
courtesy and I doubt if there are 
more than a few claim men left who 
still believe that the insured is al- 
ways right and the claimant always 
wrong. There has been a gradual 
awakening to the fact that what the 
claim man does or fails to do has a 
large bearing on the attitude of the 
public toward our business. It is 
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PUBLIO RELATE 


\\ 


by FRANK VAN ORMAN 
Vice President & General Counsel 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 


probably true that the claim man 
makes the most important impression 
on the public, good or bad. However, 
we have not yet reached the millen- 
nium and there is still room for im- 
provement especially when our ap- 
proach to claim handling and our 
claim practices are viewed from the 
public relations point of view. I am 





going to be bold enough to make a 
few observations looking toward the 
goal of still further improved public 
relations through the Claim Depart- 
ment. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
we should invariably “approach the 
investigation of losses and claims 
with an unprejudiced and open 
mind” and be determined to deal 
fairly with all claimants. These 
principles should be put into prac- 
tical working effect and by that I 


mean they should be practiced by 
every claim man as he goes about his 
daily work. Apparently there are 
some of us who do not adhere to 
these principles. 


Everyone Suffers 


| read just recently in the papers 
that one company has been sus- 
pended by the State ot California 
because of charges by the Commis- 
sioner that it failed as a matter of 
policy to pay the full amounts due to 
injured workmen under the work- 
men’s compensation law, and forced 
the uncooperative to sue for their 
benefits ; that it constantly failed to 
make payments when due. In Mas- 
sachusetts the Commissioner has 
proposed an investigation of the 
handling of auto property damage 
cases because he charges that some 
companies make it a practice to pay 
no more than fifty per cent of any 
claim no matter what the circum- 
stances. I heard within the week of 
a company which as a matter of pol- 
icy refuses to pay any auto property 
damage case where the repair bill is 
$50 or less. No doubt these are un- 
usual companies, exceptions among 
the great majority who deal fairly 
with claimants but the exceptions 
are very damaging to our industry 
public relations. Everyone hears the 
story of the injured workman who 
got less than the benefits to which he 
was entitled, and the man whose car 
was parked at the curb when struck 
by a passing auto is loud in his pro- 
tests when offered but half his re- 
pair bill. The public rarely remem- 

(Continued on the next page) 








Claim Man—Continued 


the name of any insurance 
company so it follows that all of us 
are blamed. 

Strangely enough it is the han- 
dling of the small claims to which 
the public is most sensitive, and of 
course, there are many more of these. 
I suspect that much public ill will 
has been created in the past because 
of the handling of small auto prop- 
erty damage suggest it 
should be the rule that where the 
insured is solely responsible for the 
accident, we should pay one hundred 
per cent of the reasonable value of 
the repairs. There is simply no 
legal or ethical basis for a compro- 
mise at a lesser amount—in fact, 
there is nothing to compromise ex- 
cept the time, trouble and expense 


bers 


cases. | 


to which the claimant may be put 
by forcing his claim to suit and trial. 
On the other hand, I would not hesi- 
tate to refuse payment where the 
claimant is clearly at fault nor to 
compromise where it is difficult to 
decide who was at fault. But where 
you pay nothing or less than the 
whole amount you should give a full 
and clear explanation of the reasons 
for your action. If you turn the 
claim down your position must be 
clear and understandable to the 
claimant. If so, there will be disap- 
pointment but there need be no re- 
sentment. Where you pay a compro- 
mise amount you should make the 
claimant understand why you did 
not pay the whole amount. It is not 
enough to deal fairly with the claim- 
ant—you must sell him that idea. 
If he does not realize you have paid 
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him all his due, you are in almost 
as bad a public relations spot as if 
you failed to deal fairly with him in 
the first place. A claimant must be 
convinced that your action is reason- 
able—that you have done the right 
thing. 


A Lasting Impression 


It was said by Mr. Hunter Brown 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents that too often, to 
the adjuster it is simply another loss, 
a common every-day occurrence, but 
in all probability to the policyholder 
or claimant, it is the event of a life- 
time and the treatment he receives 
will leave an impression, good or 
bad, as long as he lives. Adjusters 
must actually feel and show a sym- 
pathetic attitude. They should try 
to put themselves in the place of the 
policyholder or claimant and treat 
him as they would like to be treated. 
| think Mr. Brown is absolutely 
right. We should recognize that 
claimants are only human and there- 
fore have a tendency to see things in 
a light favorable to themselves. This 
is natural and due allowance should 
be made. It is not difficult to discuss 
the facts with the claimant and 
show him that there are two sides of 
the story. A reasonable response to 
his claim will quite likely cause him 
to offer a reasonable modification, 
and this is the path of conciliation 
and eventual compromise. The aver- 
age man will deal honestly with you 
if you give him reason to believe 
that you will deal honestly with him. 

I am particularly impressed with 
the thought that workmen’s com- 
pensation claimants, no matter how 
humble, should be treated with all 
respect and courtesy. The outside 
office of the compensation claim de- 
partment should be designed for the 
comfort and convenience of injured 
workmen and planned to put him 
at ease so that he will meet you with 
a feeling of trust and confidence. 
The secret of handling workmen's 
compensation claimants is to win 
their trust and confidence. This you 
will never do by treating them as a 
class apart. Usually the insurance 
company is under no legal obligation 
to explain his rights to the injured 
workman, but I think it is a great 
mistake where the claim man_ fails 
to give a clear understandable ex- 

Continued on page 72) 
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hat Kind Of 


Rate Regulation? 


ERTAIN action taken at the 


recent convention of the Na- 

tional Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners at Portland, 
Oregon, is of such importance, par- 
ticularly to agents and producers, 
that all should know about it. 

\t a previous convention, one 
held at Grand Rapids, the Com- 
missioners recommended for such 
states as approved the principle of 
prior rate approval, certain bills 
providing for a maximum of regu- 
lation. One of these bills called for 
prior rate approval of practically all 
fire rates while the other did the 
same for almost all casualty and 
surety rates. I have pointed out 
how unfairly these bills operate so 
far as stock non-participating com- 
panies and their agents are con- 
cerned, and especially those com- 
panies which do not belong to 
bureaus or rating organizations. | 
have also cautioned all producers to 
consider well whether they should 
approve these bills because of their 
possible effect upon commissions. 
The agent or the broker under the 
operation of such bills might well 
lose the right he has enjoyed for so 
long, privately or personally to con- 
tract with his company about com- 
missions, 


Commissioner's Recommendations 


At the Portland Convention, the 
Commissioners did two important 
things. The first was to recommend 
for such states as approved the prin- 
ciple of subsequent disapproval of 
rates two bills—one dealing with 
fire rates and the other with casualty 
and surety rates, which bills put into 
effect the method called subsequent 
disapproval of rates. This is in 
practical effect the same as prior rate 
approval. A _ hetter illustration of 
Tweedle Dum and Tweedle Dee or 
“six of one and half a dozen of the 
other” can hardly be imagined. 
Moreover. these bills in practical ef- 
fect also leave the matter of com- 
missions as it was in the prior rate 
approval laws, and might well take 
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by EDWARD C. STONE 
Executive Head of the Employers’ Group 


away from agent or broker on the 
one hand and company on the other 
the right each now has to contract 
one with the other on the amount 
of commissions to be paid. 

The second and most important 
thing done by the Commissioners 
Was to recognize the advisability ot 
giving more careful attention than 
apparently had been heretofore 


«given, to drafting other bills which 


would, on the one hand, provide for 
a minimum of regulation of the in- 
surance business, and on the other, 
bring about a more open, a freer, a 
fuller, and a fairer competition in 
the business, remove the possibility 
of certain unfair competition, and 
also leave the right of contract as to 
commissions still in effect. The ap- 
propriate committee of the .\ssocia- 
tion was again to study the whole 
subject of rate regulation as well as 
the impact upon the insurance busi- 
ness of the Clayton, the Robinson- 
Patman Anti-Discrimination and the 


Federal Trade Commission Acts and 
not simply the Sherman Anti-Trust 
\ct, which latter Act lies at the bot 

tom of all discussion of rating prob- 
lems because of its effect upon the 
bureau or rating association com 

panies. The idea was particularly to 
see what could be recommended 01 
suggested in the way of bills calling 
for less regulation than the maxi 

mum provided by the prior rate ap 
proval or subsequent disapproval 
laws. Something worth while was 
thus accomplished. 


Loss of Freedom 


It well may be argued, as it has 
been, that too great regulation of 
rates may be doing away with, or 
making large in-roads upon, our 
free enterprise system. If there be 
taken away from the companies the 
right to make their own rates and to 
have the fullest of proper competi- 
tion, and to bestow upon public of- 
ficials the sole right to determine 
what rates companies, and thus 
agents and brokers may charge, 
there is being handed over to govern- 
ment an important right which in 
most other businesses is preserved 
as one of the rights making up an 
important part of our free enter- 
prise system. 

The recent decisions of the Su 
preme Court in the Prudential Tax 
case and the Robertson case make 
clear that it is not at all necessary 
that the same identical rate regula- 
tory laws be passed in all states 
in other words, uniformity of regu- 
lation is not necessary. Conse- 
quently. there may be a minimum of 
regulation in some of the states just 
as well as the maximum regulation, 
called for by the prior rate approval 
and the subsequent disapproval bills, 
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Rate Regulation—Continued 


which are already in effect in some 
states in the union to say nothing 
of a law under which the state it- 
self makes the rates, as is the case 
in Texas and in Louisiana. 


What Is Regulation? 


Above all, 


we must keep in mind 


that—-what is regulation, as that 
word is used in Public Law 15— 


“To the extent that the business is 
not regulated by State law” may 
well be not just what is regulation 
as matter of law, but more particu- 
larly, what satisfies the Congress, 
because the Congress may at any 
time alter, amend, or repeal Public 
Law 15. If the Congress comes to 
the conclusion that a maximum 
amount of regulation which has the 
effect of stifling to a certain extent 
competition is not in line with Con- 
gressional policy, and we know that 
that policy is one which calls for the 
freest, most open, fairest, fullest, 
and most honest competition, the 
Congress may well say that the 
States have not dealt with the matter 
as they should and, therefore, re- 
peal Public Law 15. 

Perhaps we should say, as it has 
been admirably put by one Super- 
intendent of Insurance, that the reg- 
ulation which is to be put into effect 
by State law must be “so practical, 
workable and useful that Congress— 
now the arbiter of our performance 
—will be convinced that the per- 
formance of the State in this field 
measures up to the Congressional 
policy established by” the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, to say nothing of 
the Clayton, The Robinson-Patman 
Anti-Discrimination and the Federal 
Trade Commission Acts. 


Suggestions Made by Former 
Attorney General 


It must not be forgotten, also, 
we have been put on notice by the 
present Attorney General that, when 
January 1, 1948 comes around, there 
well may be suggested by him some- 
thing which will not relieve the in- 
surance business of the impact of 
the various anti-trust laws. In a 
recent speech he clearly indicated 
that. In consequence of this, might 
it not be advisable to pay some at- 
tention to some suggestions of the 
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former Attorney General which may 
be found in the Government’s brief 
in the South Eastern Underwriters 
case? 

In that brief, the Attorney Gen- 
eral points out how it is “possible 
to safeguard the condition of the in- 
dustry within a competitive frame- 
work.” Thus, there would be clearly 
no need to do anything as respects 
the non-bureau or non-conference 
companies and their agents in the 
way of rate regulation. The regula- 
tion to be provided would be that 
which would, for the protection of 
the public, insure the financial 
soundness or solvency of the com- 
panies. This might well include ap- 
propriate laws as to minimum capi- 
tal, deposit of funds as security, the 
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kinds of investments to be permitted, 
as to impairment of capital, un- 
earned premium and other reserves, 
limits on amounts permitted in a 
single risk, examination of compa- 
nies’ books by State officials, etc. 
Thus would be preserved for the 
benefit of agent and broker the right 
to contract with the company as to 
commissions. If, without more laws, 
the bureau or conference companies 
can not carry on as they have in the 
past in the making of rates for joint 
use, whatever laws may be neces- 
sary for that privilege can be added. 

However, the Attorney General 
in his brief likewise suggested an- 
other method of dealing with the 
situation. He there argues—“It may 
be highly desirable for the loss ex- 


perience of fire (and he might a: 


well have added casualty) insuranc« 
companies to be pooled and analyzec 
in order that the scientific basis oi 
the industry may approach the ac 
curacy of life insurance.” Thus 
companies could join together in bu 

reaus or associations for the purposs 
of gathering loss statistics and ever 
to promulgate pure premiums to be 
made use of by all companies. How 
ever, the full and final premium 
would be based on the pure pre- 
mium, thus established and promul- 
gated by the statistical or loss gather 

ing bureau or association, plus 
factors, to be added competitively by 
the several companies separately, for 
expenses and profit. Thus, the 
matter of commissions would be leit 
to be a matter of private contract 
between company and agent or 
broker. 


Less Than Maximum Regulation 


This is a form of regulation, if put 
into effect by State law, which is less 
than the maximum regulation found 
in the prior rate approval and subse- 
quent disapproval laws. As the only 
limitation in the insurance business 
to a full, free. open competition is 
that it shall not go to the extent 
of a destructive, cut-throat compe- 
tition which results in inadequacy 
of rates, this form of regulation mav 
well be kept away from destructive 
competition, since the loss part of 
the premium or the pure premium 
would surely be adequate because 
based on complete statistical infor- 
mation. 

A further suggestion can be made 
that all companies, independent as 
well as bureau, participating as well 
as non-participating, shall charge 
rates which are reasonable, adequate, 
and not unfairly discriminatory, 
that the companies shall file such 
rates without any prior rate ap- 
proval or subsequent disapproval to 
be required, but that the Commis- 
sioner, on his own initiative or upon 
complaint, may investigate such rates 
as to their reasonableness, adequacy 
and lack of unfair discrimination, 
and, after proper hearing, subject 
to proper judicial review, if he finds 
the rates unreasonable, inadequate, 
or unfairly discriminatory, may is- 
sue cease and desist orders as to the 
future use of such rates. 


(Continued on paae 48) 
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T IS top management who is an- 

swerable for a company’s failure 

to take proper and suitable steps 
to prevent the loss of life and limb 
from controllable accident, and until 
we in the safety movement could 
sell that idea to top management, 
there was comparatively small suc- 
cess in the work of accident preven- 
tion by education. But where the 
boss became really interested, and 
his interest was expressed so that his 
officers, department heads and the 
rank and file in the organization 
knew of his interest, accidents took 
a sharp decline. This fact is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the records of 
some of our largest and best man- 
aged corporations. After all, this is 
only natural because we all want to 
make a record which brings us under 
the eye of the boss, and by our rec- 
ord justify a higher reward for our 
labor. Many of us may think that 
the big boss is too busy to concern 
himself with details, but I think the 
outstanding characteristic of the 
heads of most of our big businesses 
is their intimate knowledge of de- 
tails of operation under their super- 
vision. The degree of our success in 
selling safety to the boss is reflected 
in our amazing results in getting 
top-flight executives to work in com- 
mittee and convention, for the cause 
of safety. And if I accomplish noth- 
ing more, I hope I can sufficiently 
interest top management to look 
into the qualifications that are indis- 
pensable in an insurance man who 
is charged with the heavy burden of 
responsibility for advising it in 
making executive insurance deci- 
sions. 


Safety Reduces Costs 


Safety conventions have brought 
me into close contact with many in- 
surance buvers. I suppose that is 
because, aside from humanitarian 
factors, a properly conducted safety 
program reduces insurance costs. In 
fact, as you know, insurance com- 
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by JOHN STILWELL, Vice President, 
Consolidated Edison Company 
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panies are frequently selected to in- 
sure a risk largely on the basis of 
their inspection service. The in- 
surance buyer knows from his ex- 
perience, from which companies to 
expect the best available engineering 
and educational help in advancing 
his company’s safety work. His ad- 
vice in this important regard no 
executive can afford to ignore. And, 
even where both safety direction and 
insurance procurement are jobs in- 
volving full time work for equally 
competent men, there must be no 
separation of responsibility for the 
planning of the safety effort in gen- 
eral. I know from my own experi- 
ence as the executive officer of the 
Consolidated Edison Company in 
charge of safety and insurance 
(among other things) that such co- 
operative planning is possible and, 
more important, successful. It may 
take some time to bring such co- 
operation about but it is worth that 
effort, and when it is fully under- 
stood by the operators of a plant, 
both the safety man and the insur- 
ance man have an easier time, and 
the business inevitably profits by the 
singleness of purpose of all three. 
There are many things an insur- 
ance buyer must know about insur- 
ance companies beyond the quality 
and extent of their safety engineer- 
ing. He must know, and must ad- 
vise his executive as occasion arises, 
concerning such vital matters as the 
financial condition of insurance 
companies, and their habits con- 
cerning the payment of proper 
claims. For it must be well known 
to all that some companies have 
shown great reluctance to pav claims 
properly, thereby doing great dam- 
age to themselves and to the great 
bulk of the companies who realize 
they must pay proper claims cheer- 
fully and promptly. He must have 
the knowledge of many insurance 


contracts that will enable him to rec 
ognize proper claims when they oc- 
cur and to explain them to sincere 
but sometimes insufficiently  in- 
“formed claim adjusters. The knowl- 
edge of contract and the persuasive 
power that we are prone to associate 
with lawyers must be in some meas- 
ure part of the insurance buyer's 
equipment. Having recognized an 
insurable risk and having placed it 
in an insurance company of his 
choice, he must collect every proper 
claim under the policy. To do this, 
he must persuade insurance com- 
pany claims experts that his under- 
standing of a doubtful point is the 
proper one. 


Loss Example 


I recall a machinery loss of our 
own some years ago that the insur- 
ance company thought was not cov- 
ered but would pay cheerfully out 
of friendship and without prejudice. 
This kind of adjustment we would 
not accept, nor was it a temptation, 
because our position was soundly 
based on the language of the policy 
and on its punctuation. While the 
friendly, though vigorous, discus- 
sion continued, we found a letter 
written twenty-five years before by 
the company in response to our in- 
quiry anticipating the very type of 
loss which occurred after so many 
years; and in this letter the instant 
question was answered in our favor. 
It was a complete vindication of our 
position taken on the basis of con- 
tract construction; an interpreta- 
tion already recorded but forgotten 
by the insurance company. The in- 
surance buyer must be equipped to 
interpret a contract and _ strong 
enough to take and to maintain a 
position against intelligent and ex- 
pert opposition. By the remarks that 
have just gone before, I do not mean 
to infer that insurance companies 
make it a practice to try to avoid 
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payment of proper claims. I have 
had experience with a large number 
of fire and casualty companies and 
have found them anxious in almost 
every case to meet us at least halt 
way in arriving at a proper settle- 
ment. 

At this point I must emphasize 
another duty of the insurance buyer 
—the duty he owes to insurance 
companies. In presenting claims in 
behalf of his employer, he must 
make absolutely certain that im- 
proper items of expense do not ap- 
pear in his statement. Much too 
often the production manager or 
engineer looks upon an_ insured 
claim as a means of doing a real 
job of long needed repairs. It is 
only the careless insurance buyer 
who will be misled by production or 
construction engineers to present an 
exaggerated claim. My advice to 
you is that you learn whatever you 
must know about your employer's 
business to enable you to understand 
every item in a claim statement, and 
to eliminate the purely maintenance 
items that sometimes creep in. 

By far the greatest service the 
insurance expert renders to his em- 
ployer is in the recognition and ap- 
praisal of risk—before the disaster. 
This brings up a sometimes insuf- 
ficiently recognized phase of the 
insurance man’s responsibility. He 
must know the physical character of 
all the property at risk, and its 
susceptibility to fire, explosion, and 
other kinds of loss. He must know 
the fire insurance rate schedules in 
order that he may understand the 
so-called “make-up” of every policy 
rate. He must be familiar with the 
principles of casualty rating, lest 
his experience and schedule rated 


policies be incorrectly calculated. He 
should, from a sufficient experience, 
be able to quote the probable cost of 
any insurance, especially one never 
betore carried by his employer, or 
know where to get such information 
promptly. 


Companies Are Reasonable 
and Fair 


In my long association with in- 
surance companies, I have become 
acquainted with many men in the 
business, the men who run the com- 


panies and have, therefore, im- 
pressed their personalities upon 
them. From my experience and 
that of our Consolidated Edison 


System Companies, I can unhesi- 
tatingly say that, in the main, in- 
surance companies try to deliver 
their commodity at a price that is 
reasonable and promises the prob- 
able return of but a fair profit. If 
the buver of insurance is frank in 
his dealings, the company learns to 
rate his business at a level that 
should make both the seller and 
buyer satisfied with their bargain. 
[It should be obvious to everyone 
that if the companies charge too 
much, the buyer will inevitably find 
another solution to his problem. If 
the buyer seeks to squeeze out of 
premiums all hope of a reasonable 
return to the companies, sooner or 
later his short-sighted attitude will 
lead him into the unhappy situa- 
tion of having lost his desirable mar- 
kets. Let the seller and buyer be 
fair with one another, and inevitably 
the weight of experience will take 
care of the cost factor with equity 
to both parties. No insurance com- 
pany of quality has a desire to lose 
profitable business and will volun- 
tarily reduce rates suitably rather 


than run the risk of such loss. By 
the same token, nothing a buyer can 
say or refrain from saying to ai 
underwriter can conceal subsequent 
experience. My advice to you is 
this. Work at your losses to reduce 
them by efficient safetv engineering 
and exhaustive education of super 
visors and employees. Your losses 
determine your insurance costs. Con 
trol the former, and you must cer 
tainly reduce the latter by experi 
ence rating plans that are 
stantly improving in the accuracy oi 
their reflection of risk trends. 


con 
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NEW YORK CITY HEALTH 
INSURANCE PLAN 


HE Health Insurance Plan of 

Greater New York has received 
approval of the State Insurance 
Department to sell medical and 
hospital care insurance to working- 
men’s families of the city. The pre- 
mium will be 4% of the workmen's 
salary with half to be paid by his 
employer. Coverage will include 
physicians’, surgical, obstetrical, 
diagnostic and consulting services. 
The group covered must represent 
75% of the personnel of the firm or 
city department involved with the 
service restricted to those earning 
not more than $5,000 a year. For 
the first vear enrollments will be 
limited to 100,000 with a propor- 
tionate enlistment of physicians. Al- 
bert Pleyvdell, presently Commis- 
sioner of Purchase of New York 
City. will resign to become general 
manager of the Health Insurance 
Plan. 
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HOUSTON FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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COOPERATION 


OHN L. LEWIS recently threw 

a bomb shell into the already boil- 

ing crucible of labor relations by 
demanding a seven per cent health 
fund under his own direction. The 
percentage was high and the demand 
that Mr. Lewis have entire control 
of this huge fund aroused consider 
able controversy and conéern. No 
one can deny that the miners are 
entitled to adequate health protec 
tion. As finally accepted, the union, 
the employer and the public are to 
have control. 

Here in New York we have pio- 
neered in working out voluntary co- 
operative plans which cover all of 
the people employed in an industry. 
The largest of these is the plan of 
the New York Hotel Trades Council 
and the Hotel Association. An in- 
surance fund has been organized to 
which the employer contributes 3 
per cent of the payroll. The repre- 
sentatives of the employers and of 
the unions have worked together 
with a fine cooperative spirit and 
with pride of accomplishment in 
the development and management of 
the plan. The hotel managers have 
extended the same benefits to all 
non-union employees so that the en- 
tire industry is now protected. 

The plan now provides hospitali- 
zation, life insurance, accidental 
death and dismemberment, and 
weekly accident and sickness bene- 
fits through the cooperation of As- 
sociated Hospital Service and the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company. 
Medical care was not originally in- 
cluded but consideration is now be- 
ing given to providing it as an addi- 
tional benefit. 


Successful Plans 


Manv other unions -have similar 
plans in successful operation; the 
pocketbook workers ; furniture work- 
ers; the painters; the optical work- 
ers; the retail drug store employees ; 
the chefs, cooks, and pastry cooks; 
the waiters and waitresses; the taxi 
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by LOUIS H. PINK 
President, 
Associated Hospital Service 
of New York, N. Y. 


workers; the wholesale and ware- 
house workers; Child’s restaurants ; 
cigar workers; the international fur 
and leather workers ; the electrical 
workers ; the cooks, countermen, and 
soda dispensers ; office and protes 
ional workers, affiliated restaurant- 
eurs; the cemetery workers; the 
meat choppers; the theatrical agents 
and managers. Approximately 300,- 
QUO persons are covered in_ these 
groups. In addition there are now 





approximately 2,000 employers in 
the New York City area who are 
paying all or part of the cost of hos- 
pital and medical care for their em- 
ployees, covering another 250,000 
people. 

In many of the union groups the 
employees are scattered in numer- 
ous shops, both large and small, and 
the difficulties of administration are 
great. These difficulties are being 
overcome and if carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, cooperative plans 
offer a practical method of provid- 





ing a comprehensive health program 
for the entire working population. 
Both employers and unions are en- 
thusiastic about carrying out their 
own health programs under their 
own control, with opportunity to 
choose the type of protection and 
ihe insurance carrier. These New 
York employers and union groups 
deserve great credit. They may have 
developed the beginnings of a sound 
method for the further spread of 
adequate medical and hospital care 
to all employed people and eventu- 
ally to their families. 


Identical Aims 


At a hearing on the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill at which the 
Blue Cross movement was con- 
sidered, Senator Murray criticized 
the American Medical Association 
because it had not proposed positive 
plans to spread medical care and 
said, “Those of us who did come to 
the tore should not be condemned as 
socialists or communists.” There 
has been entirely too much contro- 
versy on the compulsory aspect of 
prepayment health insurance. Those 
who favor it are not communists, nor 
are those who oppose it fascists. In 
fact between those who favor com- 
pulsory health insurance and those 
who are against it there is a great 
deal more agreement than difference. 
We all want a more adequate health 
program. 

Those who are in favor of com- 
pulsory federal insurance believe 
there is no other way of reaching all 
the people. Those opposed believe 
that it is not necessary to provide 
compulsory care for those who are 
perfectly able to provide it for them- 
selves through insurance plans or 
through their own efforts. They 
urge that government should provide 
adequately for those who are not 
able to take care of themselves but 
not for all. They sincerely believe 
that any nation-wide compulsory 
measure would impair the quality of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Lupressive Bact 


EARLY 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOLS 


In Colonial Rhode Island, most of the 
children went to Dame Schools— kept 
by a ‘‘dame’”’ in her home—and the more 
privileged boys were tutored at Latin 
Schools. Newport had one of the very 
first public schools in America, dating 
back to 1640. Most parents seemed satis- 
fied if their children learned to cipher 
and read the Bible, and few girls were 
required tolearn this much.When Brown 
University —then Rhode Island College 
—opened at Warren in 1765 only one 
student registered, and in 1769 there 
were only seven graduates, when 
Nicholas and Joseph Brown furnished 
money to have the college removed to 
Providence. 





Cooperation—Continued 


medical care, weaken the personal 
relationship between doctor and pa- 
tient, tend to stratity health protec- 
tion, and would not promote exper!- 
ment, change, and flexibility, all ol 
which are essenual in a delicate and 
unportant mechanism dealing witn 
personal health. 


Cooperation Needed 


The points of agreement are com- 
prehensive and important. Instead 
of fighting each other we ought to 
work together to bring about these 
improvements, changes and exten- 
sions in the health field which we all 
agree are essential no matter what 
type oi plan is adopted. 

It is generally agreed that the 
federal government must be an ac- 
tive partner in health and that the 
preventive measures can usually best 
be carried on with the active support 
of government—federal, state, and 
local. No one objects to the exten- 
sion of the important work of the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. It should improve the work 
which it is doing and there are other 
fields to which it may logically and 
properly extend its efforts. We are 
all agreed that the federal govern- 
men should lend its financial sup- 
port and stimulate the erection and 
equipment of hospitals, health cen- 
ters, diagnostic clinics and other 
necessary facilities. 

We need more and better doctors. 
The federal government should as- 
sist the states and localities in pro- 
viding more adequate medical edu- 
cation and on a higher plane. It 
should cooperate with the states and 
localities in spreading doctors 
around where they are needed and 
where there are not enough to pro- 
vide for the health of the people. 
No one objects to government aid in 
caring for mothers and children, or 
for dental clinics for all school chil- 
dren. Everyone favors adequate ap- 
propriations for research for cancer 
and other diseases which are still to 
be conquered, and adequate pre- 
ventive measures for those scourges, 
such as tuberculosis, for which we 
know the answer, but which have not 
yet been eradicated. 

Federal money should come into 
the states where it should be si- 
phoned to localities which need help. 
In this way the quality and quantity 
of medical care in all areas can be 
greatly improved. 


_ From an address before the Hospital Associa- 
tion of New York 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


HE nation’s fire losses during 

June, as compiled by the National 
lsoard of Fire Underwriters, totalled 
$44,240,000, an increase of $10,150,- 
000 or 29% over the corresponding 
month of 1945. The continued sharp 
rise in fire losses brought the total 
for the first six months of this year 
to a record breaking $297,306,000, 
which is greater than the aggregat« 
fire loss for any single full year from 
1933 through 1940. 

Losses for the twelve month pe 
riod ending June 30, 1946 wer« 
estimated at $519,244,000 as com 
pared with losses of $442,877,000 
for the previous twelve month period 
ending June 30, 1945. 

\ comparative table of fire losses 
over the past twenty four months 
follows: (Figures shown in thou 





sands. ) 

1945 1944 
July $34,054,000 $32,706,000 
August 34,096,000 30,618,000 
Sept. 32,447,000 31,448,000 
Oct. 34,470,000 32,173,000 
Nov. 37,393,000 33,847,000 
Dec. 49 478,000 48,694,006 

1946 1945 
Jan. 49,808,000 44,865,000 
Feb. 51,759,000 41,457,000 
March. 53,252,000 40,876,000 
April.. 52,153,000 — 37,950,000 
May 46,094,000 34,153,000 
June 44,240,000 34,090,000 
Totals . $519,244,000 $442,877,000 


ARGENTINA'S INSURANCE 
RULE 


FORMAL protest has _ been 

registered by the National For- 
eign Trade Council with the State 
Department over a recent insurance 
decree of the Argentine Govern- 
ment. The decree prohibits the in- 
surance abroad of any persons, prop- 
erty or insurable interest within the 
national jurisdiction of Argentina, 
under penalties, to the detriment of 
American commercial investment 
and insurance interests. Requesting 
that representation be made by our 
State Department to the Argentine 
Government, the Council contends 
that the law amounts to discrimina- 
tion, expropriation and forced con- 
tracts and appears to violate the 
Constitution of the Argentine Re 
public itself. 
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DVERTISING of the insur- 
ance agency has a_ two-fold 
purpose. It announces to the 
community the fact of the agency’s 
existence, its place in the commun- 
ity, and the service the agency offers 
—this is institutional advertising. 
The second purpose is to advertise 
separately the particular items of- 
fered to the public—the different 
forms of insurance contracts written. 
The insurance agency has a num- 
ber of advertising media available. 
Each one can work alone—but is 
helped and reinforced by the others. 
Direct-mail is usually the first 
thought of. Letters and printed lit- 
erature stressing the value of both 
agency service and particular lines 
of insurance are an important part 
of the agency’s sales-promotion ac- 
tivities. Newspaper advertising, 
radio announcements, the facilities 
of the agency office, and cooperative 
efforts with other organizations are 
additional facilities. Newspaper ad- 
vertising can be either institutional 
or by policy—or a combination. Con- 
tinuity achieved by arranging a reg- 
ular schedule of insertions, is a pri- 
mary requisite. This same thought 
applies with equal validity to radio 
advertising. 


Your Office Is an Advertisement 


The facilities of the agency office 
can offer valuable institutional ad- 
vertising, since a clean, bright, effici- 
ent office is a good indication of a 
sound company. Then too, space 
should be kept available in the outer 
office for the display of advertising 
literature, informational bulletins 
and so forth. In addition, window 
display space offers valuable pos- 
sibilities of “on the spot” advertis- 
ing. It is essential that the insurance 
agency present a good front. A man 
is judged by the clothes he wears, 
and a business organization by its 
physical facilities. Cooperative ad- 
vertising with other organizations 
such as a local chamber of com- 
merce, department store, theatre, air- 
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port and so on, can be of value both 
as direct advertising and as good will 
building. 

The advertising activities of the 
agency should be carefully planned 
in as full and comprehensive a 
fashion as possible. A yearly sched- 
ule should be drawn up indicating in 
detail the various media to be used 
and allotting to each its part of the 
advertising budget. The overall 
budget figure can be derived on a 
proportionate basis from the total 
annual income anticipated. In draw- 
ing up the schedule, consideration 


Advertising Media Available 


Newspaper advertising. 

Newspaper releases. 

Radio spot announcements. 

Sponsorship of syndicated radio programs. 

Theatre and special programs. 

Movie screen announcements. 

Window displays in the agency or other 
available window space. 

News poster service with agency name at 
hotels, airports, railroad stations, etc. 
Cooperative displays, newspaper ads, post- 
ers, etc., made with other organizations, 

firms, clubs, etc. 

Distribution of informational material through 
schools, clubs and associations. 

Display rack for advertising literature in 
agency office and other space available. 

Distribution by mail and personal calls of 
advertising novelties such as pencils, desk 
blotters, calendars, wallets, memo pads, 
book-marks, etc. 

Direct-mail letters and enclosures of litera- 
ture, blotters, cards, etc. 

Post-card series. 

Bill-board signs. 

Bus and street-car advertising. 

Exhibits at fairs, expositions, etc. 

Safety-match folders. 

Stickers for policies and out-going mail. 

Decalcomanies for agency windows and for 
clients’ cars and property. 

Services such as birthday, license renewal, 
income tax, etc. reminders. 

Bank and Agent Plan; safe driver certifi- 
cates; insurance surveys; fire hazard pro- 
grams. 

PERSONAL CALLS [You have to make calls 
to get results!) ~ 


should be made of seasonal cover- 
ages and promotions. One a month 
would give good representation to 
the more popular lines. On this basis 
newspaper insertions, spacing of 
radio announcements and direct mail 
releases could be planned. Here 
again continuity of theme is im- 
portant. In other words, tell the 
public at the same time, in the same 
manner, with the same style of 
wording and illustration, through the 
various media to be used, of one 
specific service or coverage. 


Plan Carefully 


Production of newspaper adver- 
tisements, radio announcements, 
sales letters, advertising literature, 
window displays and so on is to be 
taken seriously, since advertising 
done in a casual, careless manner is 
apt to be more negative than posi- 
tive in its appeal. Most companies 
will be glad to cooperate by supply- 
ing advertising literature, sample 
sales letters, layout and insertions 
for newspaper ads, radio spot an- 
nouncements, window __ display 
sketches, and in fact, everything 
needed to start the agency on its 
way. Plans for the overall cam- 
paign should be laid carefully and 
thoughtfully. Equal thoughtfullness 
should be given each individual ad- 
vertising effort. Every letter mailed 
out, every time the agency name ap- 
pears before the public, is an adver- 
tising expression which deserves the 
greatest care. 


Personalize the Agency 


Personalize your agency. Estab- 
lish it in the minds of clientele and 
prospects as a warm, sympathetic or- 
ganization with a personality of its 
own. This can be done in several 
ways. A good slogan is a definite 
asset. Something catchy, human and 
to the point will achieve the object 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Advertising—Continued 


of endowing the agency with a char- 
acter of its own. In conjunction with 
this slogan, a distinctive trade mark 
should be developed. Many agents 
have had great success with such 
relatively simple devices as the fig- 
ure of a well-known animal, some 


distinctive geographical feature, an 
outline drawing of the office build- 
ing in which the agency is located, 
and even a small cartoon character. 
Wherever possible, advertising liter- 
ature should be imprinted locally so 
that the agent can get the widest 
possible choice of typefaces, in addi- 
tion to using his trade mark figure. 








OPENING THE WEST 


In 1854 groups of settlers poured into 
the new territory of Kansas. Not only 
the lure of free land, but a chance to 
sway the new territory toward either 
the Free or Slave States increased the 
rush. Many of the homesteaders 
brought their families and possessions 
to the new land in great, covered wag- 
ons, sometimes called “Prairies Schoon- 
ers”. The homesteaders acquired a few 
cattle and broke the heavy prairie sod 
with crude plows hitched to oxen. Their 
sod huts were soon replaced with frame 
houses. Villages grew rapidly, and po- 
litical feeling was intense. This hurried 
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settling of Kansas was part of the great 
Westward expansion. 


“Opening the West”... what visions 
these words meant to the early settlers. 
Never in their wildest moments did 
they dream of the tremendous activi- 
ties existing there today. The influx, 
due to the war, resulted in numerous 
industries and many people’s selecting 
this territory for a permanent location. 
The majority of them are good pros- 
pects for the long line of marine insur- 
ance policies offered by Appleton and 
Cox, Inc. May we assist you in seeing 
that they all know of our facilities? 
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Advertising is a silent salesman 
who is constantly at work. He is a 
valuable salesman. He deserves a 
salary and good treatment 
Gaive him a break and he will bring 
in the extra business you want. Take 
so simple a matter as a routine sales 
promotion letter. A good letterhead 
attractively styled in both color and 
type. carrying the agency trade 
mark, is consideration number one. 
A warm, human letter, written in a 
conversational stvle so that the ma- 
terial can be easily digested, is con 
sideration number two. Carefully 
typed and individual personalization 
by salutation and signature, is con 
sideration number three. Choice of 
attractive and appropriate advertis 
ing material for enclosure with the 
letter, is consideration number four. 
Finally a well-typed. attractive en 
velope, sent out first-class, is 
sideration number five. 
these points should have been given 
thought and care. Once each detail 
is properly taken care of, it will fit 
into the overall program to the bene- 
fit of the program and consequently, 
to the agency. 
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LOCAL BOARD RULES 


MEMORANDUM on the sub- 

ject of local board rules has 
heen sent to all state association offi- 
cers by the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. In it the ques- 
tion of the legality of the constitu- 
tions, by-laws and membership rules 
of local boards is considered. The 
executive committee of the National 
\ssociation maintains its position 
that reasonable local board rules 
have not been condemned or even 
challenged by the Supreme Court 
decision in the SEUA case or by 
Public Law 15. With the memo- 
randum the National Association 
sent (1) a memorandum on local 
hoard rules prepared by Walter H. 
Bennett, general counsel of the as- 
sociation; (2) an opinion letter on 
the legality of in-or-out and non- 
intercourse provisions by Charles 
FF. C. Arensberg. a Pittsburgh at- 
torney; and (3) a supplementary 
statement by Mr. Bennett further 
developing his memorandum on local 
board rules and answering the 
opinion letter of Mr. Arensberg. 
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One of Pennsylvania’s many 
steel mills in operation light- 
ing the evening sky for miles. 


of the great commonwealth of Pennsylvania. ] 
Its products are literally a part of men’s enter- | 
prises and homes, the world over. 
Fitting into the many features of Pennsyl- 
vania’s industry, agriculture, mining and fi- GUAR AVT HE COMPANY 
nance. the United States Guarantee Company, 4 4 


through its facilities, offers combinations of NEW YORK CITY 
coverages so essential to profitable operations. FIDELITY SURETY CASUALTY 


The strength of steel is the measure 
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PORTABLE CALCULATOR 


OU need not have a degree in higher 

mathematics to do all the calculations 
needed in any business. With an R. C. 
Allen 10-Key Calculator and two minutes 
instruction, anyone can be a wizard at 
figures. Accuracy, speed and dependabil- 
ity are built into this “post-war” product 
which adds, subtracts, multiplies and 
divides. All operations are performed 
with one hand, leaving the other free to 
handle work sheets and other material. 
Dials showing all the factors of the prob- 
lem aid in minimizing mistakes. 
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ELECTROMATIC TYPEWRITER 


HE Electromatic, an all-electric type- 

writer manufactured by International 
Business Machine Corporation, is designed 
to provide greater speed, ease of opera- 
tion and a superior quality of work, ob- 
tained by a practically level keyboard the 
keys of which operate by being released 
rather than by pressure. A two ounce 
touch and 1%” key depression eliminate 
excess arm and hand motion. The mere 
touch of a key returns the carriage to the 
next line. The motor produces a uniform 
type impression which can be adjusted for 
multiple carbon copy work. The Electro- 
matic typewriter is available in a variety 
of models up to a 30” carriage width. 





FILE FOLDER SUPPORTS 


O YOUR file folders droop? The 

Webster Office Specialty Company has 
developed all-steel movable spacer plates 
on a steel runner to fit any file cabinet, 
legal or letter size, with or without rods. 
They are designed to keep file folders 
neat and upright with index tabs always 
visible. File supports are easily installed, 
prolong the life of folders and reduce 
filing time. 








NEW STYLE FILING EQUIPMENT 


TOTALLY new type of filing equip- 

ment has been introduced by Rock- 
well-Barnes called Rock-A-File because 
the file compartments are opened sidewise, 
the whole inner compartment rocking 
through a quarter turn. In addition to the 
fact that units may be placed in locations 
where drawer-type files would be un- 
usable, the manufacturers claim a reduc- 
tion in accident hazard, greater cleanli- 
ness, greater durability, better appearance 
and a saving in floor space. Rock-A-File 
is available in all standard cabinet capaci- 
ties and arrangements in both letter and 
legal size cabinets as well as single and 
double card cabinets for desk or table use. 


CLEANSING CREAM 


ANY of the small jobs around an 

office, such as changing a typewriter 
ribbon or working with duplicator inks, 
can be very messy. Just a little Pax 
Cleaning Cream on the stains, massaged 
gently for a moment, then rinsed off in 
clear water, leaves hands immaculate, 
soft and radiantly lovely according to the 
G. H. Packwood Company, manufacturer 
of this lanolin content cleansing cream. 
Additional advantages listed are that it 
will not spot clothing, even when mixed 
with the ink it removes, and that it will 
not dull or smear manicures. 
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STENCIL FILE 


TENCIL files are essential equipment 

the secret of the astounding erasing 
deluxe model manufactured by Atlas 
Stencil Files Company is dustproof, dur- 
able, portable and adaptable to many uses. 
Available in three sizes to accommodate 
from 300 to 500 stencils, it is a practical, 
eficient and economical method of storing 
used stencils or plates for future use. 
Stencils are hung vertically saving space 
and eliminating wrinkles and damage from 
rolling, folding or creasing. 
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NEW DUPLICATOR STENCIL 


NEW cellulose duplicator stencil has 
been announced by the Niagara Dupli- 
cator Company. Duplicating speeds up to 
250 copies per minute and runs as high as 
20,000 copies are claimed. Samples are 
offered by the manufacturer to those 
interested, along with a folder explaining 
how to make comparative stencil tests. 
They are top printed and may be typed 
with white carbon, yoshino cushion paper 
or directly on the Niagara backing sheet. 
The stencil surface is not oily and does 
not cause the typewriter platen to swell 
and become “bumpy” or uneven. 








NEW TYPE ERASER 


CCORDING to the Eraser Company, 
the secret of the astounding erasing 
qualities of the new Rush eraser is the 
FybR¢glass filler, thousands of finely spun 
fibers held together by a special, flexible 
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binder. The manufacturer claims that no 
erasing shield is needed and that it will 
remove all types of ink from any sur- 
face with a feather touch. The Rush 
FybRglass Eraser is sold with refills. 





TYPEWRITER PAD 








HE Kil-Klatter typewriter pad is spe- . 

cially designed by the American Hair 
and Felt Company for quieter and easier 
typing. The pressure-resisting top surface 
prevents typewriter legs from sinking in 
while the non-skid bottom holds the ma- 
chine firmly in place and prevents slip- 
ping. 





UPHOLSTERED OFFICE CHAIRS 


NEW line of office chairs upholstered 

in Koroseal, a synthetic rubber prod- 
uct highly resistant to abrasion and per- 
manently flexible, has been announced by 
the Harter Corporation. Koroseal, widely 
used for military purposes is waterproof, 
will not stick or crack and remains 
smooth and wrinkle-free. Scuff-proof and 
resistant to ink, perspiration and grease, 
it is not affected by heat or cold and is 
odorless. 










































omeTIMF during the early morning hours 
ye September 15, 1776, General George 
Washington entered the stately hallway of 
the Roger Morris summer home on Harlem 
Heights where his official Headquarters 
were established two days after the battle 
of Long Island and the day after the 
evacuation of New York City. For a period 
of about five weeks, General Washington 
occupied the north room on the second floor 
as his office and bedroom and it was there 
that he and his staff planned some of the 
strategy and battles that were to eventually 
lead to American Independence. 

This magnificent Georgian mansion 





Washington’s offi: in the Roger Morris house. 


The Country Home 
on Harlem Heights 


which has been completely re- 
stored, is now a museum owned 
and maintained by the City of 
New York and is under the cus- 
todianship of the Washington 
Headquarters Association of the 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 

At the time Roger Morris chose 
this site for his country home, 
New York City was ten miles 
to the south. The original plot 
consisted of 100 acres which “commanded 
the finest Prospect in the whole Country: 
the Land runs from River to River: there 
is Fishing, Oystering, and Claming at 
either end . . .” The house was begun in 
1765 and was completed in the summer of 
1766 in time for Lieutenant-Colonel and 
Mrs. Morris to close their town house at 
the corner of Whitehall and Stone streets 
and escape from the intense heat of the city. 
During the builder’s ten year tenancy, the 
house was the scene of many brilliant 
Colonial affairs, for Mrs. Morris, who had 
been the wealthy and popular Mary Phil- 
ipse of Philipse Manor, had a 
large circle of friends, including 
George Washington. In fact some 
historians claim that Washington 
himself was seriously interested in 
Miss Philipse before she married 


Roger Morris. FIRE 


The view from the formal garden. 


At the outbreak of the Revolution, Mor- 
ris, who was an ardent Tory, fled to Eng- 
land, The mansion was captured by the 
British after Washington and his staff fled 
and for seven years it was used as British 
or Hessian Headquarters until the British 
evacuated New York. 

Today, the house stands as a monument 

representative of a colorful period in Amer- 
ican history. 
The Home, through its agents and bro- 
kers, is America’s leading insurance pro- 
tector of American Homes and the Homes 
of American Industry. 
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SMALL TOWN AGENT 


TOOK charge of the insurance 

agency in 1920, when there was 

less than $200 in premiums on 
the books. For the past three years 
my total premiums have exceeded 
$18,000. I find the following sale 
methods effective : 

1. Through the years I have ac- 
cumulated a mailing list of 1,000 
names. I never send out mail with- 
out enclosing some good pieces of 
advertising. I use folders calling 
attention to rent insurance, ex- 
tended coverage, unearned pre- 
mium, automobile insurance, burg- 
lary insurance, life insurance and 
stress the fact that building and cost 
of materials have gone up. 


Income Tax Reports 


2. My assistant makes out income 
tax reports and we call the taxpay- 
er’s attention to the fact that the 
percentage a car is used in business 
can be deducted from his income 
tax. Farmers especially are inter- 
ested, and I have written more new 
auto public liability and property 
damage insurance in the past two 
years on farmers than in any pre- 
vious five years. One of our com- 
panies is now even advertising the 
fact that a proportion of the cost of 
car insurance is deductible from in- 
come tax reports. 


3. I take all county newspapers 
and watch the news as to people, 
who are moving, so a renewal per- 
mit can be attached or a vacancy 
clause attached to their policies. 
Also, I watch sale of property so 
proper transfer can be made to the 
purchaser. 


Newspaper Advertising 


4.1 use advertising in home 
papers and call attention to any new 
change in policies, such as 10 per 
cent of household goods covering 
away from the premises and outside 
coverage in burglary policies. I use 
blotters, household inventories, vear 
books and calendars to very good 
advantage. 


FOR AUGUST, 1946 


by C. R. HEWITT 


Dorset, Minnesota 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. C. R. Hewitt, Saint Paul agent in 
Dorset, Minnesota, writes $18,000 in pre- 
miums, exclusive of life insurance from a 
community composed of forty people, a 
bank, a store, a garage, one filling station, 
two churches and twelve dwellings. 


5. To make money you have to 
spend money. Keep your name be- 
fore the buying public. I use the 
slogan insurance specialist, and try 
to live up to the slogan. Make your 
telephone number known to all cus- 
tomers and prospects, and put it on 
all advertising. 

6. Last vear I went through all 
my files and called attention to the 
fact that building costs have gone 
up at least 60 per cent. This also, 
applies to household goods and you 
will be surprised how many policy- 
holders will increase their insurance 
when it is called to their attention. 
With the number of people in de- 
fense jobs there is more money, and 
people are buying more furniture. 


Cultivate Friendships 


7. A good salesman must like to 
sell and feel the urge to have the 
prospect buy insurance. Cultivate 
friendships, as your friends and pa- 
trons are your ambassadors of good 
will. Become acquainted with your 
public officials, as they can do nu- 
merous good turns for you. In our 
county, although TI do not live in 
the countv seat, I have all the county 
business T am entitled to. 

8. ‘You have to see them to sell 
them’. You cannot do this sitting in 
an office chair and putting a shine 
on the seat of vour pants. You have 
to use your shoe leather to see people 
and sell insurance. 

9. Although T write 90 per cent 
or better of my own business per- 
sonally, I make an effort to go out 
with state agents and special agents, 


but only if they notify me in ad- 
vance they are coming so I can ar- 
range my affairs to spend a day 
with them. I find such days infor- 
mative and lucrative. 

10. I make special drives and con- 
centrate on certain lines of insur- 
ance on certain days. For example, 
I write life insurance about ten days 
a year and write $100,000 volume a 
year. Average is $10,000 daily and 
sometimes as high as $20,000 a day. 
I also try to arrange special drives 
for burglary insurance, auto insur- 
ance, farm fire insurance, but when 
I am out on these drives, I pick up 
any insurance business that the ap- 
plicant is in the market for. 


Filing System 


11. Filing system. Due to lack of 
help and as a time saver and to sim- 
plify the work, I have installed an 
envelope system. My system con- 
sists of a filing envelope for each as- 
sured, assured’s line record, com- 
pany monthly statement and cash 
journal of income and outgo. To 
my knowledge I am the only agent 
in the county having this system 
and I would not be without it. The 
old system of having an individual 
register for each company is cum- 
bersome and takes up too much of 
the agent’s time. Up until 1940 I 
did all my own selling and book- 
keeping and this system saves many 
hours, which means money to a 
salesman. 

12. I have lost $25 in collections 
in the past 23 years of business. I 
expect my customers to pay monthly 
and they do. I have a couple of 
forms of billings that are good and 
bring responses. 


Trade Magazines 


13. I take the good trade maga- 
zines and get many new ideas from 
them. I urge all insurance men to 
belong to their state association, as 
the contact with other agents gives 
them new ideas and an incentive to 
go out and write more insurance. 
‘In union there is strength’.” 


—The St. Paul Letter 
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The Supreme Court of the United 
States Rules That Juries Should Be 
Permitted to Guess and Speculate in 
Deciding Upon the Issues of Negli- 
gence and Proximate Cause. 


A recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States should 
be a matter of grave concern to all 
casualty insurance companies. In 
Lavender v. Kurn, reported in the 
April 15, 1946 issue of the Supreme 
Court Reporter, (66 Sup. Ct. 740) 
the Court, in an opinion by Mr. 
Justice Murphy, made the startling 
announcement that a jury should be 
permitted to indulge in speculation 
and guess in deciding upon the is- 
sues of negligence and proximate 
cause. 

The case involved the death of a 
railroad employee. The action was 
brought by the administrator of the 
decedent under the Federal Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act, which permits re- 
covery for personal injuries or death 
to an employee of a railroad, pro- 
vided the injuries result “in whole 
or in part from the negligence of 
any of the officers, agents, or em- 
plovees of such carrier, or by rea- 
son of any defect or insufficiency, 
due to its negligence, in its cars, en- 
gines, appliances, machinery, track, 
roadbed, works, boats, wharves or 
other equipment.” 

The decedent, one Haney, was 
employed as a switch tender in the 
yards of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road in the vicinity of its Grand Cen- 
tral Station in Memphis, Tennessee. 
This station is also used by trains of 
the “Frisco” line. In order for a 
west-bound Frisco train to enter the 
station it is necessary for it to go 
beyond the station and then back 
into it on a switch track. It was 
Haney’s duty to throw the switch so 
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that the Frisco trains could enter 
upon the switch track and back into 
the station. After throwing this 
switch on a dark night, and after 
the Frisco train had backed into 
the station past the switch, Haney 
was found lying upon the ground, 
unconscious. He died shortly there- 
after, without regaining conscious- 
ness. An autopsy revealed that his 
skull had been crushed at the base 
by reason of its having been struck 
by “some fast moving small round 
object.” 

When his body was first discov- 
ered it was lying face down and was 
pointed in a diagonal direction away 
from the tracks and opposite to the 
direction in which the backing train 
had been moving. It was the claim 
of Haney’s administrator that 
Haney had been struck by a mail 
hook attached to the side of a car 
of the backing train. This hook was 
80 inches above the ground. Haney 
was 671% inches tall. There was 
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evidence, however, that there were 
two piles of dirt and cinders, two 
to three feet high, in the vicinity of 
the tracks and switch. Haney, had 
he been standing on one of these 
piles of dirt, could possibly have 
been struck by the mail hook, pro- 
vided that the mail hook was swing- 
ing out from the train. There was 
no evidence, however, that the mail 
hook was thus swinging out from 
the train at the time. 

The respondent railroads intro- 
duced evidence from which it could 
be inferred that Haney had been 
murdered. The area in which Haney 
worked was one frequented by 
hoboes and tramps. Haney carried 
a revolver for protection against 
robbery. This revolver was found 
lying on the ground near his body. 
His gold watch and diamond ring 
were still on his person. Several 
days later, however, his pocket 
book was found about a block away 
from where the body was found. 
There was no money in the pocket 
book when it was found. Hanev’s 
widow testified that he never carried 
large sums of money on his person. 

At the trial in the Circuit Court 
of the City of St. Louis a jury re- 
turned a verdict against the two 
respondent railroads in the sum of 
$30,000, and judgment was entered 
accordingly. On appeal, the Supreme 
Court of Missouri set aside the ver- 
dict and judgment on the basis that 
the trial court committed error in 
submitting the case to the jury as 
“all reasonable minds would agree 
that it would be mere speculation and 
conjecture” to determine how Haney 
met his death. 

The case was then taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
where the decision of the Supreme 

[Continued on page 36) 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


Court of Missouri was set aside and 
it was held that the trial court had 
acted correctly in submitting the 
case to the jury. Said Mr. Justice 
Murphy on the question of specula- 
tion and conjecture: 

“It is no answer to say that the 
jury's verdict involved speculation 
and conjecture. Whenever facts are 
in dispute or the evidence is such 
that fair-minded men may draw 
different inferences, a measure of 
speculation and conjecture is re- 
quired on the part of those whose 
duty it is to settle the dispute by 
choosing what seems to them to be 
the most reasonable inference. Only 
when there is a complete absence of 
probative facts to support the con- 
clusion reached does a reversible 
error appear. But where, as here, 
there ts an evidentiary basis for the 
jury's verdict, the jury is free to 
discard or disbelieve whatever facts 
are inconsistent with its conclusion. 


And the appellate court’s function 
is exhausted when that evidentiary 
basis becomes apparent, it being im- 
material that the court might draw 
a contrary inference or feel that 
another conclusion is more reason- 
able.” 

It is submitted that the foregoing 
pronouncement is contrary to the 
law prevailing in most states. 


FLOOR PLAN POLICIES 
APPROVED 


ITH the termination of the 
war and the consequent recon- 
version to peacetime manufacturing, 
a renewed demand has arisen for the 
so-called All-Risk Inland Marine 
form of coverage on all types of 
commodities purchased under dealer 
Hoor plans, a form heretofore not 
available in New York. 
Under a recent ruling by the New 
York Insurance Department com- 
panies licensed in New York are 
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Last year sixteen thousand persons were killed and two 
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now authorized to issue inland ma- 
rine policies to cover property for 
sale while in the possession of deal- 
ers under a floor plan or any similar 
plan under which the dealer bor- 
rows money from a bank or other 
lending institution with which to pay 


the manufacturer, provided: (1) 
Such merchandise is specifically 
identifiable as encumbered to the 


bank or lending institution ; (2) The 
dealer’s right to sell or otherwise 
dispose of such merchandise is con- 
ditioned upon its being released from 
encumbrance by the bank or lending 
institution ; (3) That the policy cov- 
ers in transit and does not extend 
beyond the termination of the deal- 
er's interest. 


NAUA to File Rates for Auto Dealers 


The National Automobile Under- 
writers Association has assumed 
jurisdiction over rates and forms 
for insuring automibles in the pos- 
session of dealers under an Auto- 
mobile Floor Plan Policy. Rate 
schedules and forms have been pre- 
pared and, when adopted by di- 
rectors of the Association, will be 
filed with the various Insurance De- 
partments as required. 


COMMINGLING OF FUNDS 


HE New York Insurance De- 

partment again directs attention 
to a state statute which prohibits un- 
authorized mingling by an insurance 
agent or broker of companies’ and 
clients’ funds with personal or other 
funds. 

To supplement a public statement 
on the requirements of the statute 
issued by Insurance Superintendent 
Robert E. Dineen in February, 1944, 
a pamphlet has been prepared by the 
New York Insurance Department 
for state-wide distribution which 
warns that agents and brokers are 
responsible in a fiduciary capacit) 


for all funds received or collected 
as agent or broker. The law is both 
short and clear. The funds must 
be kept completely separate. Only 


with the express consent of the prin- 
cipal may such monies be mingled 
If proper records are kept, separate 
bank accounts need not be main- 
tained for each principal. 
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MARYLAND ADVERTISEMENTS 


““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 


FRIEND 


When you're riding along at a reasonable rate 
of speed — he’s your friend. 

But if you're speeding —or driving recklessly 
— he’s an even better friend. 

Yes, handing you a speeding ticket may be the 
most friendly act in the world. It may save your 
life—or the lives of others. Death could be wait- 
ing ...a few miles ahead. 

Motor police, guardians of the highway, have 


a big job to do. A grimly serious job. They have 





Another milestone in 
the Maryland’s national 
safe-driving promotion. 
Another measure of good 
will for each Maryland 
agent and broker. 











OR FOE? 


seen too many accidents... too many people in- 


jured . . . too many needless tragedies. 


These men need your cooperation. Help reduce 
the appalling accident rate. Obey the laws of the 
road. Drive carefully at all times. The wheel of 


your car is a wheel of chance. Handle it with care. 





“ “ “ 
The wise motorist carries adequate liability insurance. 
It may be obtained from any Maryland agent or 
through your broker. Maryland Casualty Company, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


THE MARYLAND 


APPEAR REGULARLY IN 


TIME—NEWSWEEK—U. S. 


NEWS 
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Don’t laugh. You may be looking at a cus- We have a folder on dwelling values and 
tomer — your customer! one on furniture values. Both tell the story 
He may have insufficient coverage, too! graphically. Would you like to see samples? 
Since Pearl Harbor building costs have Address: The American Insurance Group 
soared so high that three-quarters of all 15 Washington Street, Newark 1, N. J. 
property in this nation is under-insured. 
There’s your market! y} 
Furniture values have increased, too, YG? a iG > Vapi] 
and it becomes a duty, as well as an oppor- 4IYMMIGRMYL, 
tunity, to bring this to the attention of your pea. F A (4 
\ = Awwericax foiraxce Group | 
customers. 
The American Insurance Co. + Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. The Columbia Fire Insurance Co. Dixie Fire Insurance Co. + The Jersey Fire Underwriters | 


OVER A MILLION FIRES CAUSED BY SMOKERS! 





3 out of 10 fires have been caused by carelessly discarded matches, cigarettes, etc. © 


Vitally needed building materials have been lost. Counsel care and conservation 
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BRITISH INSURANCE LEGISLATION 


From a pamphlet issued by The British Insurance Association. 


HE British insurance compa- 
nies have been, and _ still are, 
pioneers in the field of insur- 
ance and they now transact all 
classes and kinds of insurance busi- 
territories throughout the 
world. Their growth has been condi- 
tioned, but not retarded, by British 
insurance legislation, based broadly 
on the dual principle that (i) de- 
velopment of the business both at 
home anc overseas is best ensured 
by freedom so far as_ practicable 
from restrictive enactments of the 
law. and (ii) adequate publication 
of details of the business so trans- 
acted will furnish the safe- 
guards against unsound trading. 
Within these principles, the en- 
actment of the Assurance Compa- 
nies Act, 1946, represents a new and 
important development of the pat- 
tern of the legislation. 


ness 1n 


best 


Insurance Is International 


The 1946 Act acknowledges the 
inherently international and compre- 
hensive character of insurance ; pro- 
tects the interests of policyholders 
by provisions which virtually will 
eliminate the practical possibility of 
insolvency; establishes safeguards 
against hasty and irresponsible com- 
pany promotion; abolishes the sys- 
tem of deposits with the High Court 
for security policyholders. 

Marine, aviation and transit insur- 
ance business, not hitherto subject 
to the provisions of the earlier legis- 
lation, is now included, so that all the 
major classes of insurance come 
within the field of the legislation. 

The Act makes no essential dis- 
tinction between business written at 
home and business written overseas, 
nor between British companies or 
external companies operating in the 
country. In the words of the presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Stafford Cripps) in the House of 
Commons on the 12th November, 


1945: 


FOR AUGUST, 1946 


“The dominion and foreign com- 
panies in this country will receive 
exactly the same treatment as the 
United Kingdom companies. If they 
maintain the reasonable standard of 
solvency required for their own 
companies in the present bill, they 
will be able to carry on their busi- 
here without let or interfer- 
ence.” 


ness 


No attempt is made to segregate 
assets into geographical compart- 
ments—‘ Assurance business being 
worldwide in nature, the strength 
of any concern depends on its over- 
all resources. We, in this country, 
have never favored the earmarking 
of assets in a particular country for 
meeting the obligations arising in 
that country ; a method which is fol- 
lowed, we believe erroneously, in the 
case of many countries overseas. If 
the total resources are pooled, they 
are available to meet an emergency 
in whatever part of the world it may 
arise. 

“Definite acceptance of this prin- 
ciple by Parliament will, I hope, set 
an example and do much, not only to 
emphasize the strength of British 
assurance to our foreign clients, but 
also to give a truer understanding of 
the fundamental principles of assur- 
ance business.” 

Policyholder's Protection 

It follows in natural sequence 
that the protection of policvholders 
should, in the legislation, be dealt 
with globally. 

The general solvency laws apply- 
ing to all companies provide for the 
winding up of a company which is 
unable to pav its debts. but, in order 
to avoid the possibility of loss or 
detriment to policvholders which a 
condition of insolvency would en- 
tail, the British insurance companies 
have, by careful underwriting and 
conservative financing during the 
passing of generations, accumulated 


an adequate volume of free reserves 
over and above outstanding trading 
liabilities. 

The additional 
free reserves is now incorporated in 
the law. The 1946 Act provides that 
any company carrying on general 
business must be more than just sol- 
vent; it must have and maintain ad- 
ditional reserves, being the excess of 
assets over all liabilities (including, 


establishment of 


inter alia, reserves for unexpired 
risks and provisions for unpaid 
claims but not including liabilities 


to shareholders) to the extent of 
£50,000 or, if greater, 10 per cent 
of the net premium income from 
general business in the preceding 
financial year. 


This new and more stringent 
standard of “solvency” is one with 
which each insurance 


company 
transacting general business must 
comply, failing which the company 
will be deemed legally to be insol- 
vent and, therefore, liable to be 
wound up. 


Insolvency Prevented 


The effect is described as follows 
by the president of the Board of 
Trade—“The Board’s purpose is so 
to use the new powers as to antici- 
pate and prevent any insolvency 
arising’ and “it will make assur- 
ance doubly sure.” 

The original and true purpose of 
fixed deposits is to procure that no 
company shall commence transact- 
ing insurance business unless pos- 
sessing certain funds which will be 
available for the discharge of lia- 
Iihities undertaken under the insur- 
ance contracts. 

The 1946 Act provides that a 
newly formed insurance company, 
whilst complying with the general 
requirements of the Company Law, 
must have a commencing paid-up 


capital of at least £50,000. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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British Ins. Legislation—Continued 


Lord Pakenham said in the House 
of Lords on the 19th February, 1946 

“This system of attempting to 
provide security through deposits 
has never been satisfactory, a point 
upon which all the main investigat 
ing committees are agreed.” 

Initial security is ensured in the 
new legislation by the requirement 
that a company shall not commence 
insurance business without at least 
a paid-up capital of £50,000 and 
continuing security is achieved by 
the requirement, applying also to ex- 
isting companies, that free reserves 
must be maintained at a_ certain 
minimum in amount or in proportion 
to the business undertaken. 

In the new Act, therefore, the 
principle of requiring deposits with 
the Government is abandoned and 
provision is made for the return of 
existing deposits to companies which 
conform to the higher standard of 
“solvency.” 


The following announcement of 
the president of the Board of Trade 
in the House of Commons on the 
12th November, 1945, is also worthy 
of note: 


No Nationalization 


“It would perhaps be proper in 
this connection to inform the House 
of the attitude of the Government 
towards the future of British in 
surance business. The Government 
has no intention of interfering with 
the transaction of insurance busi- 
ness by private enterprise save to 
the limited extent to which insurance 
at home may be affected by the 
existing proposals relating to  per- 
sonal social insurance and industrial 
injuries. It is the desire of the Gov- 
ernment that insurance should be in 
the future as in the past dealt with 
international and as 
international 
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business of an char- 









































EXTENDED COVERAGE 
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OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE * 
COMPREHENSIVE, 


ALL RISKS 


FIRE, THEFT AND COLLISION 








RECORD ENROLLMENT 
REPORTED 


N A report submitted by a Special 
Committee on Group Hospitaliza 
tion and Medical Service it was re 
vealed that as of December 31, 1945, 
there were 19,989,205 subscribers to 
86 Blue Cross Plans. The combined 
income during 1945 of $128,737 ,659 
was distributed as follows: 81.4%, 
or $104,759,043, paid to hospitals 


for the care of subscribers; 4.0% 
acquisition expense; 8.3¢¢ adminis 
trative expense and 6.3% for re 
serves. Liabilities and reserves for 


the combined Blue Cross Plans to 
taled $82,960,628 of which $49, 
$54,795 was set aside as a reserve 
for subscribers’ hospital care. 

In 1944 the Committee recom 
mended that non-profit and medical 
insurance plans should accumulate 
not less than 5% of earned subscriber 
income into a contingency reserve, 
until such contingency reserve equals 
5 times the monthly subscription 
income or 7 times the monthly hos 
pitalization expense whichever was 
The committee recom 
mended this vear that this 
be permitted to rise to 8 times the 
monthly hospitalization expense. 

The Committee in concluding its 
report called attention to its beliet 
that non-profit non-government 
health insurance of the type offered 
by the Blue Cross Plans should be 
vigorously supported by every In- 
surance Department in every state. 


greater. 
reserve 


DEFERRED PREMIUMS RULED 
REBATES 


HE deferment of the 

of premiums without interest by 
special agreement for any period of 
time bevond the time of payment 
usual and customary for the particu- 
lar class or character of the insur- 
ance risk has been ruled a rebate and 
a violation of the Maryland insur- 
ance laws by Lawrence FE. Ensor. 
Maryland Insurance Commissioner. 
\ny such plans contained in rate 
filings have been disapproved by the 
department and the companies using 
such plans are warned against their 
continued use. 


payment 
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IT PAYS 


T’S a story as old as the hills— 

the story of insurance hand-outs. 

The only mystery about it all is 
that it still persists, in spite of the 
trouble the system has caused, and 
in spite of the fact that insurance 
agents who tolerate the system ot 
hand-outs have had their fingers 
burned so many times. 


An Old Custom 


In some communities, especially 
the smaller ones, it is the custom of 
some merchants to spread their in 
surance business around among sev- 
eral agents. This is done with the 
idea of pleasing everybody and re- 
taining the goodwill and reciprocal 
trade of as many people as possible. 

How does the system work out? 
Generally speaking, the average 
agent has accepted his pittance with- 
out bothering to ask about the bal- 
ance of the policyholder’s overall 
program, and without making the 
slightest suggestion as to filling in 
any possible gaps in coverage. These 
gaps are bound to exist where a 
property owner turns his insurance 
buying into so many hand-outs for 
the various local agents in the com- 
munity. 


The Pay-Off 


To give one specific case of this 
kind: A client decided to buy some 
fire coverage on a mercantile build- 
ing. He called in Agent A and asked 
him to write a policy in the amount 
of $3,000. Then he called in Agent 
Band gave him another $3,000 worth 
of fire business. Neither agent, be- 
lieve it or not, asked what other 
insurance had been written on the 
building, or whether the amount of 
insurance had any connection with 
the value of the property. 

Agent B, to give him due credit. 
did suggest the attachment of the 80 
per cent average clause, which would 
cut the cost of the insurance. This 
suggestion was made with the sole 
idea of saving the policyholder some 
money in premiums. No attention 
was given to the possibility that this 


FOR AUGUST, 1946 


TO BE 


80 per cent average clause, written 
without consideration of the values 
to which it applied, might be tying 
up the insured in the event of a loss 
with insufficient insurance to comply 
with the requirements of the aver- 
age clause. Naturally the client liked 
the idea of saving money on his in- 
surance, and asked both agents to 
attach this clause to the policies they 
were preparing. Agent A asked no 
questions ; he simply obeyed instruc- 
tions. This left the property Owner 
with two policies written in the 
amount of $3,000 each, and to both 
of them had been attached the 80 
per cent average clause. 


Insurance to Value 


How did this insurance compare 
with the value of the building? No- 
body asked that question until fire 
broke out a few months later. The 
insurance adjuster, after consulta- 


INDIANA'S SALARIED 
AGENTS' LAW 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


HE right of an insurance agent 

to work on a salary basis was up- 
held by Judge Omar O’Harrow of 
the Circuit Court of Morgan County 
at Martinsville, Ind. who enjoined 
the Insurance Commissioner of In- 
diana from refusing to issue agents’ 
licenses to otherwise qualified indi- 
viduals who are paid on a salary 
basis. The action questioning the 
Indiana law was brought by James 
Schoonover of Vincennes, a salaried 
representative of the Millers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association of Alton, 
Ill., who had been licensed as an in- 
surance agent for many vears prior 
to enactment of the law. 


NOSEY 


by HAROLD B. JONES 
Special Agent, 


Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 


tion with a local contractor, fixed 
the fire damage at $6,000. The client 
was a very happy man to think that 
he had been smart enough to take 
vut enough insurance to cover his 
He then learned the sad truth, 
that the insurable value of his build- 
ing was $15,000, and that in order 
to comply with the 80 per cent aver- 
age clause he should have carried 
$12,000 insurance. As a result of 
the money he “saved” on premiums 

and as a result of the dangerous 
system of buying insurance in hand- 
outs—this man was paid only fifty 
per cent of his claim. 


} 
1OSS. 


Enter Agent C 


It is a matter of record that this 
particular property owner has called 
In an agent whom we may as well 
call Agent C. The latter at once 
placed an additional $6,000 insur- 
ance on the building, and then made 
a comprehensive survey of the 
client’s insurance needs. As existing 


policies expire Agent C _  auto- 
matically gets the business. 
What became of Agents A and 


B? They are losing out in that com- 
munity as a result of the unfavorable 
publicity they have received because 
of this one inadequately insured loss. 
No agent in his right mind can feel 
any sympathy for them, as_ their 
predicament is entirely of their own 
making. At one time it might have 
been permissible for an insurance 
agent to accept a policy here ard 
another there, but today the respon- 
sible producer insists on giving the 
highest brand of service. He does 
not accept business as a gift. These 
two agents made no attempt to ask 
questions. It would have paid them 
well to be nosy in this case. 


Fireman's Fund Record 
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Sell Comprehensive 


O BETTER protect your in- 
sureds and guard  yourseli 
against competition, sell the 


nearest thing to complete protection 
you can find in your kit. 
When I first started in this busi- 


ness, more years ago than I shall 
mention, insurance was “given 
mainly on friendship. We_ sold 


straight fire, tornado, automobile, 
public liability, elevator - liability, 
workmen’s compensation, safe bur- 
glary, in and out hold-up insurance, 
boiler, and perhaps a schedule bond, 
all in separate policies. Then if we 
were lucky and the man _ would 
“give” it to us, we covered his house 
with a fire policy and a tornado pol- 
icy, and his furniture with a fire 
and tornado policy, and a burglary 
policy. More often than not he split 
all of these among a half dozen or 
more of his friends. 

When we were all through writing 
policies, the poor fellow had a stack 
a show dog couldn't jump over, 
which he didn’t understand. From 
then on these various agents were all 
through as far as any service to the 
assured was concerned. Year after 
year they wrote renewals exactly as 
they had been the year before, and 
sent them out hoping that they 
would stick. The assured may have 
been as nearly completely covered 
as possible, but more often he 
wasn’t. Six months later a loss came, 
and he was told that he should have 
had explosion insurance or a tourist 
floater or some other seldom written 
form. Came the reply, “I never 
have the right kind of insurance.” 
How often have we old timers heard 
that ! 


Modern Coverages Appear 


Then the more modern contracts 
began to appear—the personal prop- 
erty floater, for instance, which ob- 
viates the necessity of six or eight 
policies to fully cover a man’s per- 
sonal belongings. Many agents 
fought it. It was too much trouble to 
figure the premium—you had to ask 
too many questions—the man had 
to carry too much insurance. A few 
agents grabbed hold and began to 
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by FRANK ADAMS, JR. 
B. F. Adams & Co., 
Standard Accident General Agent, 
Mobile, Alabama 


sell it, and those who had fought it 
wondered why they had lost their 
business when at expiration they 
were told to drop a fire policy or a 
burglary policy because the man had 
taken a personal property floater. 

Then the extended coverage 
clause came along. Now if an air- 
plane falls on one’s house we don't 
have to tell him that he should have 
had another policy of airplane in- 
surance. 

Casualty-wise, we now have the 
comprehensive dishonesty,  disap- 
pearance, and destruction policy, 
combining the old bond, the bur- 
glary insurance, safety deposit box 
insurance and forgery, all in one 
contract. If the assured doesn’t need 
all of that, we still have the all risk 
broad form money and_ securities 
policy to offer him, all combined in 
one contract, protecting his cash and 
securities against all loss. 


Most Valuable Contract 


linally, we have the comprehen- 
sive public liability policy which can 
be written to cover all insurable risks 
known or to become known in one 
contract. This is the most advanced 
and most valuable of all, as it cer- 
tainly serves to relieve one’s mind 
of the established fact that as soon 
as one accumulates a few dollars 
someone else is going to try and get 
all or part of it by fair means or 
foul. 

By all means stress the compre- 
hensive liability contract. I assure 
you from experience that your 
clients will appreciate and jump at it. 
Don't let the amount of premium 


worry vou. Sure it will cost him 
more, because it will cover every 
insurable risk which he has and 


every risk which he may later ac- 
quire. It will fully protect him and 
then if perchance some day he is 
faced with a big claim in connection 
with some far fetched thing which 


you might have thought too unim- 
portant to warrant a policy, you 
won't have to tell him that he should 
have had another form of policy and 
hear that disgusted, “I never have 
the right kind of insurance.” 
Nowadays we can cover a concer! 
with four contracts fire and 
extended cover, one comprehensive 
dishonesty, disappearance and de 
struction policy, workmen’s 
compensation, and one compre- 
hensive liability, including — all 
operations,—automobiles, elevators, 
rented non-ownership, etc. 
You might add one more—a business 
interruption policy. Just f 


one 


one 


cars, 


tour or 
five instead of that old stack which 
he did not understand, and which so 
often were not the right kind. 


A Service Business 


| predict that in a short while he 
can and will buy just two policies 
a fire and extended coverage with 
the business interruption included 
and one casualty, combining the 
comprehensive liability, workmen's 
compensation, and a DDD all in one. 
Then, in another very short while, 
just one “contract of indemnity.” 
When that time comes you will have 
to be on your toes, else the fellow 
who knows his business will leave 
you wondering what happened to 
yours. Ours has become a service 
business. You will be your client's 
insurance adviser, just as his lawver 
is his legal counselor. He doesn’t 
split his legal business—he isn’t go- 
ing to split his insurance. You will 
get it all or none and you won't get 
it on friendship or because you play 
golf with him. You will get it only 
because he thinks you can serve him 
better. 

So I repeat—sell comprehensive 
policies, as many coverages as possi- 
ble in one contract, them— 
don’t hesitate because the premium 
is a bit higher than the specific ones 
he has been carrying. Those specific 
ones de not cover all of his risks. 
The days of a complimentary policy 
on the friendship or in- 
fluence, are gone. Standard Service. 
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Uniform Accounting—Continued 


months of vouchers. \When we came 
to the end of our job—which was 
just about the time, I fear, our wel- 
come began to wear thin—we dis- 
covered that certain expense items 
had not been recorded simply be- 
cause they did not happen to occur 
in those months which we had been 
able to check. 


A Master List 


So our grand idea was born. Why 
not, we reasoned, make up a list of 
all the conceivable expenses which a 
fire insurance company might have ? 
We happened to know that several 
of the very large groups actually 
maintained such lists for their own 
internal use, to help their own ac- 
countants classify these expenses in 
a uniform manner on their own 
books. We went to these large 
groups, four of them to be exact, 
and amalgamated all of their various 
expense items into one master list. 
It might almost be called a masterly 
“master list.” For it contains every 
conceivable item of expense which 


Cash 
Other Bonds and Stocks 


Reinsurance Receivable 
Accrued Interest 


Reserve for Losses 


Capital 
Surplus 


Surplus to Policyholders 





U. S. Government Bonds 


Premiums and Accounts Receivable 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for all other Liabilities 





these four great groups have experi- 
enced throughout their long years in 
the insurance industry. 

It has only one drawback. It is 
almost too thorough. In fact, when 
one of the executives of a smaller 
company saw it he exclaimed: 
“Why, if we had all these expenses, 
I wouldn't be sitting here now. The 
company would be flat broke and | 
would be flat Well, I shall leave 
it to your imagination how he fin- 
ished that sentence. 

Our first thought was that each of 
our accounting teams would take this 
master list of expense items to each 
of the fire companies under exam- 
ination, using it as a kind of check 
list in their own investigation of the 
vouchers. Then another idea came 
to us. You can see that we are al- 
ways receptive to good ideas. In- 
stead of ponderously wading through 
all the vouchers in a spot check of 
certain months and then, if no 
vouchers for certain expense items 
happened to appear, asking the chief 
accounting officer how these expense 
items would be classified—why not 
allow the chief accountant to fill out 
this check list in the first place? We 


MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS INSURANCE CO. 


of NEW YORK 
Organized 1849 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1945 


ASSETS 


ToIcToSsi ot,” lla lll lle lil a aga 1.403'108.66 


Bonds and stocks valued on basis prescribed by New York Insurance Department 
Securities carried at $409,142.88 in above statement are deposited for purposes required by law 


ON ACTUAL MARKET VALUE BASIS FOR ALL SECURITIES. 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $2,956,523.49 


CORROON. & REYNOLDS, Inc. 


Manager 


92 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


would then concentrate on the con 
troversial items, such as ad- 
justment expenses, 
agents’ allowances, field supervisory 
expenses, 


loss 


salaries and fees, etc. We would not 
waste precious time on postage or 
maps, or other items of expense 


which are readily classifiable, rela 
tively unimportant, and about whicl 
little difference of opinion exists. 


Advantages 


Krom the standpoint of the com 
panies, such procedure had its ad 
vantages, too. A number of com 
panies do have lists of expense items 
to aid their accountants prepare thei 
own books in a uniform way. Cer 
tainly for non-controversial and in 
significant items, any deviation fron 
these instructions, we felt, would be 
entirely unintentional and merely the 
sort of clerical mistake which creeps 
into the most smoothly running or 
ganization. If, on the other hand. 
companies desired not to practice 
what they preached and chose will 
fully to deviate from their instruc 
tions on the really important and 


$ 465,213.28 


4,194,171.72 
253,479.44 
22,554.60 
4,606.40 





$6,343,132.10 


430,943. 


$2,915,240.8 
] 
138,479. 


5 
7 
8 


2,858,468.90 





___ $6,343,132.10 
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troublesome items—and mark you, 
| do not claim the existence of any 
such intention—why then we would 
have at least double or triple the 
chance of catching these malprac- 
tices because we would be spending 
most of our time on these debatable 
items. Furthermore, if the Expense 
Distribution, as we termed our mas 
ter list, were accurately made out 
beforehand, in most ma- 
terial shortening of the examination 
would result. Surprisingly enough, 
this appealed to the officials of the 
companies, too! 

So that is what we have done. 
And if any rumors have circulated 
that the New York Department 1s 
sending out a couple of pounds of 
paper to each company and saying, 
in effect, “Fill ‘er up—or else,” you 
can brand such rumors with a big 
“F,” for false. No questionnaire is 
being sent out through the mails 
at the present time. And I have per- 
sonally always believed in “by your 
leave,” rather than “or else” as far 
as is humanly possible, and that is 
the course being followed. 


cases a 


Personal Interviews 


In company with the heads of our 
accounting teams, I visit, in person 
and in his own office, the head of 
each fire company whose books we 
are about to examine. .\t this initial 
interview, usually also attended by 
the company’s chief accounting of- 
fcer, we explain the purposes un- 
derlying the Department's quest for 
uniform classifications of accounts. 

The Expense Distribution list is 
left in duplicate with the company. 
In most cases our examination be- 
gins as soon as one copy is returned 
to us properly filled out and we have 
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had the opportunity of studying it. 
In making our examination we have 
certain ideas as to its proper scope 
and the procedure to be followed. I 
believe these may be of interest to 
you because they reveal some of the 
philosophy underlying our work— 
and so I am going to sum{narize 
them briefly. 

1. It is not the purpose of the ex- 
amination to revise the accounting 
systems of the companies except for 
the classification of costs in the gen- 
eral ledger or other general recapitu- 
lation record. In their official ca- 
pacity, the investigators do not care 
that one company uses punched 
cards and another does not ; that one 
company has an economical and 
efficient system and another has not. 
Therefore, the investigators do not 
spend much time on the study of de- 
tailed systems and methods. 

2. The “Expense Distribution,” 
as filled in by the companies, gives 
practically all the necessary informa- 
tion about present methods of classi- 
fication and distribution. For that 


reason the examination of vouchers 
is confined to a check of the Ex- 
pense Distribution. This check may 
be detailed or a mere test, depending 
on the apparent accuracy of the Ex- 
pense Distribution. In most com- 
panies a test check will suffice. 

3. The investigators are not in- 
terested in figures. \Whether figures 
add up and balance is of no concern 
for the examination. 

+. The examinations are not made 

to disclose errors but only methods 
and principles. 
5. The ultimate goal of the work 
is not how expenses are distributed 
but how expenses should be dis- 
tributed. And the distribution by 
classes of business is more difficult 
than classification by types of ex- 
Therefore, a not inconsider- 
able portion of the investigator’s 
time is spent on tasks which it is 
hoped will afford some basis for 
conclusions as to how classification 
and distribution should be done, as 
opposed to how it is done. 

6. The investigators are to be col- 
lectors of ideas as they go from com- 
pany to company. For that reason 
much time is devoted to discussion 
with company officials and employ- 
ees. 


pense. 


First Impressions 


What are some of our impressions 
on the examinations already com- 
pleted? They are just a little bit 
like those of my nine year old son, 
whom I took to a five ring circus in 
Madison Square Garden. He saw an 
awful lot in an awfully short time— 
and that is about what we have done. 
We have seen a great deal. We have 
had a great many impressions, some 
of which may interest you. I’m go- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ing to limit these impressions to an 
even dozen. 

1. Some companies do not main- 
tain detailed expense classifications 
on the general ledger but keep only 
one general ledger expense account, 
with the detailed classifications in a 
subsidiary record. 

2. Entertainment expenses are 
charged by nearly all companies to 
Expenses of Field Men and/or to 
Executive Traveling Expenses. 


3. One fleet of companies makes 
an adjustment to transfer a part of 
general agents’ compensation to ad- 
ministrative and field supervision ex- 
penses. 

4+. One fleet of companies makes 
an adjustment to transfer salaries 


of the counter brokerage department * 


from the salary account to commis- 
sion. ‘ 
5. Some companies charge in- 
vestment salaries to Investment Ex- 
penses ; and printing department sal- 
aries to Printing and Stationery. 





KANSAS CITY FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Statement of Assets and Liatilities 
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ASSETS Total Assets 

Me i TEN I Th CEN sinc csc ccs casesecccnsescancesicnl $ 454,274.63 16.18% 
Bonds: 

United States Government..... ...$699,216.88 

Canadian Government (U. S. Dollars) .. 110,342.38 

Corporation and miscellaneous................ 64,146.43 

I cS a ee eer as 873,705.69 31.11 
a a eee te a Aa an candi ialcsak pu hada eominiaesa ieee 800,815.00 28.52 
Home office building (depreciated value) ...... : 186,645.89 6.64 
ca ass iter ea dial ae hake tsb mea ecb sedan 8,512.68 .30 
Premium balances (less than 90 days wedi iad priate nat 375,991.57 13.39 
Due from insurance companies.. Eu Rees enone 102,813.25 3.66 
Accrued interest —................ AER ER Bete eee 3,394.19 12 
a seh ta dhcice hs Sestasictcalienk mani oauaadadedashctsisnastavsiabhe 2,338.25 .08 
RI AU 52 dash da ahawdensadtd sae unseen ution angeianeeen $2,808,491.15 100.00% 
LIABILITIES 

Reserve for reinsurance balances payable........................ $ 299,767.10 
Reserve for unearned income on reinsurance ceded........ 90,818.97 
Reserve for unearned premiums..... 66,210.16 
ES aR Ee a 76,628.33 
Reserve for Canadian exchange d differential. 2,458.15 
MEOOETCO TOE WHORIG TOSBES. ....u.........2.2...00.2...-c0recescnceccceonceceees 5,327.00 
Reserve for estimated expenses i in connection . 

with issuance of additional common stock................ 28,942.79 
Reserve for all other expenses...................2....2.00-2c0ccceee-e 12,627.20 


Total liabilities, ended capital 


ae 
Surplus 


Surplus to policyholders................0........ 


Total Liabilities 


Bonds are carried on amortized basis 
and stocks at June 30, 1946 quotations. 


pce $ 582,779.70 
$1,000,000.00 
1,225,711.45 


$2,225,711.45 
...$2,808,491.15 
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COMPANY 
MISSOURI 


The practice of transferring a 
part of salaries to Loss Adjustment 
i-xpenses is widespread but there is 


no uniformity in the methods 
ployed. 

7. While certain expenses are 
classified functionally, no company 
appears to employ scientific methods 
of functional classification. 

8. Nearly all companies distrib- 
ute expenses, on the Fire and Ma- 
rine Experience Exhibit, on the basis 
of premium income. No company 
employs any kind of time-study to 
determine an accurate distribution 
of salaries and related expenses. 
However, one company has done 
valuable work in this connection and 
will probably in the future distribute 
many expenses, by on the 
basis of count of items and special 
studies. 

9, Even for their own internal 
use the companies do not prepare 
detailed analyses of Many 
different kinds of figures are com- 
piled but none carry the cost break- 
down to a logical and desirable con- 
clusion, 

10. Some companies have ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the 4% 
of 1% charge to investment ex- 
penses. 


eni- 


classes, 


costs. 


11. Dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent form of Annual Statement has 
been voiced by many companies. 
There seems to be a fairly wide- 
spread desire for the elimination of 
the semi-cash basis of reporting now 
required with its “Income and Dis- 
bursements,” its “Ledger” and “Non 
Ledger” items, and the substitution 
of a Statement more in line with 
those prepared for other types of 
businesses, 

12. The Fire and Marine Ex- 
perience Exhibit calls for a distri- 
bution of costs by Fire, Auto, In- 
land, Ocean and All Other 
Companies have complained _ that 
Fire and classes allied to Fire, such 
as Extended Cover, Tornado, ete. 
should be combined in one column, 
as it 1s impossible under any cost 
system to ascertain expenses applic- 
able to Fire and to classes allied to 
l"ire. 


classes. 


You can see that we have re- 
ceived a great many impressions so 
far. We mention them, however, in 


the same spirit as the traveler to the 
Far East who, as I understand it, 
is encouraged to record his impres- 
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sions almost immediately upon ar- 
rival. For, it is said, unless he 
brashly puts them down right away, 
he will become so awed by the im- 
mensity of his task of interpretation, 
that he will think he requires a life- 
time. 


Not a Lifetime Job 


| do not think our job will require 
a lifetime. But at the same time I 
do not wish to leave the impression 
with you that we are solving all our 
problems as we go along. We are 
merely exposing many of these prob- 
lems to the cool, clear light of day. 
As we approach the end of our 
studies, we devoutly hope and ex- 
pect that either we shall have found 
the solutions or some other of our 
good friends—we have no pride of 
authorship—will have contributed 
substantially toward that end. 

May I take a few of my remaining 
minutes to mention a few of these 
problems. Take reinsurance, for ex- 
ample. Last week I had the privilege 
of discussing this problem with one 
of the great authorities in insurance 
today. He is a man who has achieved 
a happy combination. He is not only 
the operating head of a large, rev- 
ered and highly successful company, 
but as a teacher, through his abun- 
dant writings, he has given of his 
accumulated knowledge and experi- 
ence to many others. He feels 
strongly that the very “meat” of the 
problem of the Annual Statement 
lies in its treatment of reinsurance. 
In its present form the inclusion of 
reinsurance in the Annual Statement 
leads, in his opinion, to a “‘conglom- 
eration of unlike figures.”” He be- 
lieves reinsurance should be ignored 
altogether. 

Or take that almost equally 
knotty problem of management fees, 
received for the management of in- 
surance companies. These fees not 
only pay the salaries of the top ex- 
ecutives of the managed companies. 
They go down into operations, often- 
times, to the clerk level. Without 
a breakdown of these fees it ap- 
pears that management is_ being 
richly compensated, indeed, whereas 
of course these funds are being used 
for many other purposes besides of- 
ficers’ salaries. Many of the same 
comments might apply to general 
agents’ commissions and, in reverse, 
to the counter brokerage depart- 
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ments of many of the large compa- 
nies, 

The problem, if our figures are to 
mean anything, is to compare like 
with like and not the perennial 
oranges with lemons. In its present 
state, at least it is generally con- 
ceded in many respects, I fear the 
Annual Statement might be termed 
a lemon indeed. 

There is no need to burden you 
with the many problems confronting 
us. Many of these problems stem 
from the inherently different ways 
there are, first of top management of 


an insurance company, then of get- 
ting the business written on the 
books, and finally its disposition 
when on the books in its gross state. 
Suffice it, I believe, to acknowledge 
our great awareness of these prob- 
lems. 

In our uniform accounting quest 
we are, as one of our great allied 
war leaders once remarked, at the 
end of the beginning. Of the utmost 
benefit to us will be your firm sup- 
port as we go forward. 

From an address before the Insurance Ac- 


counting and Statistical Association 








For the first time, voluntary disability protection at 
nation-wide low cost may be sold to provide income 
security benefits up to $5000 or more for freedom from 
expense of (1) Hospitalization (2) Sickness (3) Accidents 
(4) Surgical Operations. Unlimited as to number of 
disabilities covered first year or any year thereafter. 
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HE Lindberg flight to Paris in 
1927, 
ot which has been dimmed by 
the passing of time, marked the be- 
ginning, for all practical purposes, of 
commercial aviation in this country. 
Not until then did the public con- 
sider aviation as possessing the po- 
tential which would qualify it as a 
serious industry capable of attract- 
ing important financial backing. 
With the advent of public money 
in aviation enterprises there quite 
naturally followed a need for ex- 
panding what was then a rather re- 
stricted aviation insurance market. 
This expansion took the form of 
single insurance company effort, ini- 
tially, but the rapid growth of the 
industry, with the attendant in- 
creased demand for insurance pro- 
tection, soon indicated the desira- 
bility of group operation, and so it 
was that during 1928 and 1929 the 
present major underwriting groups 
were formed. 


Element of Spread 


Underwriters in charge of these 
groups realized fully their responsi- 
bility and looked forward to the day 
when sufficient statistical data could 
be collected and utilized as a guide in 
rating the business. Rather elabor- 
ate statistical records have been kept 
but are of little value due to constant 
changes in the industry. 

Let us examine the material with 
which the underwriter must work. 
First there is the element of spread 
—or rather lack of spread. Few 
realize that in 1930 there were but 
9,000 licensed airplanes in the entire 
United States! Or but 17,000 in 
1940. In 1946—how many? Let 
us assume a figure of 35,000—a 
rather generous figure which would 
consist of the total number of li- 
censed airplanes at the beginning of 
the year, plus all those built during 
the year, less casualties due to de- 
struction, major impairment or ob- 
solescence. When it is realized that 
the majority of airplanes are not in- 
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an event the importance 


sured, the base becomes truly a puny 
one compared with the millions of 
automobile units built and insured 
yearly. 

It is only fair, however, to point 
out that conversion from military 
to commercial production in many 
instances has been retarded, and that 
henceforth production may be ex- 
pected at an accelerated pace. No 
doubt you have seen the prophecies 
in the press by experts, both real 
and self-appointed, predicting the 
number of airplanes to be built 
within the next decade. In many in- 
stances the figures were so visionary 
as to make the author appear ridicu- 
lous, but by many these astonishing 
prognostications seem entirely pos- 
sible of accomplishment. 

The opinion of realistic under- 
writers, however, is somewhat on 
the conservative side for while it is 
felt that actual increase in the next 
ten years will be entirely satisfac- 
tory, it will only by comparison 
border on the sensational. The un- 
derwriters see nothing, however, in 
the near future which would indicate 
that the volume factor will be al- 
tered sufficiently to warrant any 
change in the original premise. 

The comparatively few ships ex- 
posed to insurance coverage are used 
in many types of operations, each 
presenting the underwriter with 
totally different loss possibility and 
potentials not only by categories but 
actually by individual risks in the 
same category. 








by D. deR. M. SCARRITT 
Manager, 
Associated Aviation Underwriters 


Ignoring for the moment the fre 


quency factor, let us consider just 
the range of hull values and liability 
linits involved in affording insur 
ance protection for two typical risks. 
The first of these risks is the garden 
variety type of privately-owned 
pleasure craft, while the second is 
a typical airliner shortly to become 
part of the standard equipment of 
many airlines. The hull value of the 
private ship will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $2,000, while that of the 
airliner will be $1,500,000. 


Two Extremes 


The aggregate of the liability lim 
its on the pleasure craft may be as 
low as $5,000, while on the airliner 
this figure may reach as high as 
$10,000,000. Hull values and _ lia- 
bility limits, with respect to other 
private type planes and other air- 
line type planes, will fall within the 
two extremes stated above, and the 
ranges quoted will also encompass 
activities such as the aircraft dealer, 
flying school operator, charter serv- 
ice, industrial aid, non-scheduled 
cargo or feederline passenger serv- 
ices and scheduled intra-state oper- 
ations. 

Another facet of the problem is 
that having to deal with coverage on 
used airplanes insured for a frac- 
tion of their original cost. Often 
spare parts for these obsolete air- 
planes will not be available and be- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Aviation Underwriting—Continued 


cause repairs must be of the tailored 
variety, repair costs are likely to be 
exorbitant. 

Underwriting judgment must also 
be exercised in promulgating rates 
for new type airplanes before a sut 
ficient number of them have been in 
service long enough to demonstrate 
their true worth, and while it is true 
each prototype must have passed 
Government requirements before be- 
coming eligible for an N. C. (Com- 
mercial ) license, it should be remem- 
bered that there can be a vast dif- 
ference in the loss possibilities of 
two airplanes even though both have 
met the Government minimum li- 
censing standards. 

The underwriter is also vitally in- 
terested not only in the strength of 
the structure and the airplane's fly- 
ing characteristics but in the type of 
construction which may or may not 
readily lend itself to economical re- 
pair. 


Pilot Qualifications 


Of ranking importance to the un- 
derwriter are the qualifications of 
the pilot assigned to fly the insured 
airplane, for it is largely thru him 
that a loss is incurred or avoided. 
The extremely high self-imposed 
standards employed by the scheduled 
airlines assures the underwriter that 
properly-qualified flying personnel 
has been selected, but the casual 
manner in which poor pilots are pre- 
sented to the underwriter for ap- 
proval to fly airplanes in certain 
non-scheduled activities convinces 
one that the most important part of 
the venture is being ignored. 

Records of all underwriting 
groups will show losses which are 
entirely chargeable to poor judg- 
ment on the part of the pilot or to 
pilot inefficiency. No longer can the 
dearth of properly-qualified pilots 
be accepted as an excuse for poor 
selection, for most certainly in the 
thousands of recently discharged 
veteran pilots there are many en- 
tirely capable of handling any fly- 
ing assignment available. This does 
not mean that any veteran pilot can 
do a satisfactory flying job, or that 
he should be employed indisecrimin- 
ately, but it does mean that many 
veteran pilots can be found who pos 
sess the required experience. 
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“Average Rating” 


yy iti the last year or tWOo there 
lias been a tendency to give unilorm 
underwriting treatinent to the mex- 
peusive private pleasure crait, and 
1 am convinced tie very unsatisiac- 
Lory experience in Uls 
largely que to the subordination ot 
sound underwriting principles. Ot 
course it Is easier tor an underwriter 
to ovtail volume it he minimizes or 
ignores well-established principles, 
but in the long run the easiest way 
is also likely to be the most ex- 
pensive way. Ihe experiment just 
reterred to has proved, at least to 
tunis underwriter, that we are not 
ready tor uniform treatment of even 
the class reterred to above and the 
experience clearly shows that any 
attempt to “average rate”’ a class in- 
evitabiy develops a selection against 
the underwriter. 

fhe other problems — revolve 
around poor hangar maintenance 
with attendant excessive fire losses 
and abnormal windstorm losses due 
to the dearth ot airplane housing 
tacilities. 


class 1S 


Underwriting Factors 


Highlighting some of the factors 
involved in underwriting aviation in- 
surance we are impressed with the 
1ollowing : 

1. As the aviation industry is a 
growing and dynamic one, past ex- 
perience can at best be but a rough 
guide. 

2. Statistics can in no sense of the 
word be considered seli-sufficient. 
To the contrary unless used with 
great caution and understanding they 
can be entirely misleading. 

3. In most forms of insurance the 
class can suffer many losses before 
exceeding the annual premium for 
the class, but in aviation one loss 
can exceed the total annual class pre- 
mium. 

4. Underwriters must also evalu- 
ate progress of the art as expressed 
in technical changes and advances 
and weigh them against loss pos- 
sibilities due to higher hull value 
and capacity of new equipment. 

To sum up: With single air- 
planes costing literally millions of 
with planes having seating 
capacity of hundred or more 
persons ; with the “per case” cost of 
third party death or injury claims in 


dollars; 


one 


the ascendency and with advent of} 
larger crews to handle the bigger 
ships, representing greater exposure 


under compensation and _ aviation 
personal accident coverages, it can 
truthfully be said that at no time 
in the history of aviation insurance 
underwriting has there been greater 
need for the exercise of underwrit- 
ing judgment than at present. 


NEW AVIATION BOOKLET 


HE Association of Casualty and 

Surety Executives has announced 
its designation by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce as the dis- 
tributing agency among casualty, 
surety and fire insurance companies 
and their agents for its important 
new booklet, “Safety As A Factor 
In the Future of Aviation.” 

This publication is in reality the 
report of the Army Air Forces on 
the vast amount of official informa- 
tion it gathered during the war on 
the causes and conditions which 
produce aircraft accidents. The ex- 
perience of the AAF during that 
period, when unprecedented num- 
bers of aircraft were in operation 
under every conceivable kind of cir- 
cumstance and condition, has added 
greatly to the knowledge of aviation 
accident prevention problems and 
this information is available in the 
Chamber's booklet. 

Casualty, surety and fire compa- 
nies and their agents desiring in- 
formation as to quantities of the 
booklet that are available, and the 
price, should address their inquiries 
to the National Conservation Bu- 
reau, accident prevention depart- 
ment of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, 60 John 


Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


C.I.T. ENTERS AVIATION 
FIELD 


NIVERSAL C.I.T. Credit Cor- 

poration has announced a com- 
prehensive plan for selling aviation 
insurance in conjunction with its 
financing service for the sale of light 
airplanes. The corporation plans 
to offer, through its branch 
offices, flight and ground coverage, 
public liability and property damage 
insurance and bail bond coverage. 
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COMPREHENSIVE 


The word “comprehensive” has come into widened 
use in connection with casualty insurance, indicat- 
ing not only broadened coverage but also the com- 
bination in one policy of various forms of protection 


formerly under separate policies. 


“Comprehensive” also fittingly describes the port- 
folio of such policies and modern blanket bonds fur- 
nished by MAssacHuseTTs BonDING and INSURANCE 
CoMPANY. 

Comprehensive likewise is its service through agents, 
branch offices and a claims organization covering the 


United States. 


Specify to your Agent or Broker 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING © INSURANCE COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, President Home Office: BOSTON 


ROUNDING OUT ITS THIRTY-NINTH YEAR OF SERVICE 
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The Value 


N INSURANCE agent can do 

nothing that will contribute 

more to the building and main- 
taining of good will and confidence 
among his patrons than the regular 
inspection of insured properties with 
advice and suggestions relative to 
safety and fire prevention. 

Buyers of fire insurance are en- 
titled to more than printed docu- 
ments which promise to pay certain 
sums of money in the event of fire 
losses. They have a right to expect 
all the advice and assistance an 
agent can furnish. They are en- 
titled to a regular inspection service 
designed to aid them in the protec- 
tion of their properties from fire. 
Frequent inspections by agents and 
company fieldmen can be instru- 
mental in the prevention of fires and 
the reduction of fire losses, and the 
wide-awake agent will see that his 
customers are given the benefit of 
such a service. But, if inspections 
are to be effective and worth their 
cost in time, effort and money, each 
and every one must be handled 
a thorough and business like man- 
ner. 


The Reason for Inspections 


First of all, one must be sure tha: 
he has acquired a working knowl- 
edge of the basic reasons for in- 
spections and their value to insureds. 
If all insured properties were kept 
entirely free of unnecessary fire 
hazards, and if all private fire- 
fighting equipment were kept in 
good working order and ready for 
instant use, there would be no need 
for inspections, and there would be 
few, if any, preventable fires. But 
such conditions do not exist. Many 
property owners, having little knowl- 
edge of safety and fire prevention. 
do not keep properties free of un- 
necessary fire hazards and do not 
keep private fire-fighting equipment 
in proper working order. There- 
fore, inspections and reminders are 
necessary. 

The primary purpose of inspec- 
tions by agents and fieldmen should 
be to prevent fires by searching out, 
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Inspections 


by J. C. DAVIS 


Special Agent, Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


finding and removing fire hazards, 
and to reduce losses by seeing that 
all private fire-fighting equipment 
is in good working order and ready 
for instant use. When the value of 
the right kind of inspection service 
is properly explained to property 
owners and custodians, they are, 
without exception, enthusiastic in 
their praise of such work. 

It should be explained before each 
inspection that fires cause losses that 
are sure to affect far more people 


ing the inspection, to see just what 


hazards are being looked for. And 
a suggestion for some change or 
improvement will carry far more 
weight and thus stand a greater 


chance of being acted upon, if made 
on the spot. If defects or removable 
hazards found during an inspection 
are not brought to the attention of 
the property owner or custodian in 
such a way as to secure prompt cor- 
rection, then that inspection is surely 
a failure. 


Last year’s fire losses were the highest in thirteen years. 
Careless housekeeping, lack of competent help, inability 
to secure necessary repairs promptly have all contributed 
to 1945's staggering figures. 


Periodic inspections by local agents can do much to 
prevent and reduce losses. There’s no better method of 


building good public relation 


than the owners and maybe an in- 
surance company or two. They are 
also losses to the community, the 
state and the nation, because the re- 
placing of burned buildings makes 
necessary the diversion of materials 
and labor that would otherwise be 
used in building new homes. 

Each and every inspection should 
he made only while the inspector is 
accompanied by the owner or custo- 
dian of the property being ins pected. 
This is important and necessary if 
the desired results are to be obtained. 
Since the work is in a large part 
educational, it follows that an in- 
spector cannot properly inform the 
interested party or parties unless 
they are right along with him dur- 


s. 





Just a little experience and prac- 
tice will enable an agent to see in- 
stantly any ordinary fire hazard. 
Only the application of common. 
everyday, practical horse sense is 
required. 


Easy to Recognize 


While this article is not intended 
as a course of training for inspec- 
tors, it might be well to point out a 
few of the hazards that should be 
looked for. The two most common 
sources of fire are to be found in 
heating and lighting systems. Any 
person who is thinking along safety 
lines can detect at a glance any 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Inspections—Continued 


dangerous defect or fault in ordi- 
nary heating appliances, such as 
stoves or stovepipes being placed 
too close to unprotected wood walls, 
ceilings or floors, and flue openings 
being too large at stovepipe entrance 
points, etc. It is quite a simple mat- 
ter to determine whether flue space 
around a stovepipe is likely to per- 
mit the escape of sparks. And in 
steam-heated buildings, it is easy to 
determine whether any woodwork is 
exposed to hot pipes in boiler rooms. 
But in order to make such a dis- 
covery, it is essential—most essential 
—that the person making the inspec- 
tion actually go into the boiler room. 
This is a case where an inspector 
should not take the word of any one. 
In fact, nothing should be taken 
for granted or guessed at during an 
inspection. After an agent has ex- 
pended time and money to get to the 
point of an inspection, his work 
should most certainly be done in a 
svstematic and thorough manner. 
Moreover, a policyholder will quickly 
detect slip-shod or careless methods 
and his confidence in the work will 
be shaken just as quickly. 


The agent should be, or become, 
fairly familiar with lighting instal- 
lations, so that defective or danger- 
ous wiring will be quickly apparent. 
Faulty fuse plugs are easily found, 
but only in one way—the removing 
and checking of each and every 
plug. Here again is a case where an 
inspector cannot afford to take the 
word of any one. Only by removing 
and checking each plug can one be 
sure of its condition. often 
fuse plugs are grounded out and 
thus rendered not only useless, but 
positively dangerous, by various 
amateur means, such as the insertion 
of pennies, tinfoil or other metal ob- 
jects behind them. Another popular 
and equally dangerous method of per- 
manently grounding out plugs con- 
sists of cutting a slit halfway around 
the brass threads of the plug, pulling 
the strip up and over the contact 
point and replacing the plug in the 
socket. The grounding out of a fuse 
plug by any method results in the 
complete destruction of all the pro- 
tection from fire that the plug is 
designed to provide. Destruction of 
fuse plug protection is invariably 
carried out without the knowledge of 
building owners and custodians, and 
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they really appreciate the work ot 
an inspector in finding and pointin; 
out such preventable fire hazards. 


There are other removable fi 
hazards that are easy to discove1 
and that should be found and pointe 
out, such as the accumulation of 
waste paper, trash and other inflan 
mable materials. Then there is al 
ways the danger of storing oily mops 
or greasy rags and waste on unpro 
tected wood floors or near floor oils 
or other combustible solutions ot 
materials. Spontaneous combustion 
is the cause of many preventable 
fires. 


Good Public Relations 


Much more could be written 
about undue hazards peculiar to cer- 
tain types of buildings, but the pur- 
pose of this article is to point out 
that inspections of the right sort 
serve to prevent fire losses and help 
in the protection of property. 

To Hartford agents I would say: 
Show your policyholder or his repre- 
sentative that the purpose of your 
visit is to help him to protect his own 
property, and you have made a 
friend for your companies, your 
agency, and yourself. It’s good pub- 
lic relations. 

And—if no undue hazards are 
found during an inspection, it won't 
hurt a bit to commend the insured 
for his foresight and good judgment. 

The Hartford Agent. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
— booklets of questions 


and answers covering all lines of 
insurance have been published by 
the Connecticut Insurance Depart- 
ment. Commencing August 19th, 
1946, material from these booklets 
will be used in that state’s examina- 
tion of applicants for agents’ li- 
censes. 

In all there are four booklets 
covering: (1) fire, including auto- 
mobile and inland marine; (2) casu- 
altv, including accident and health 
and surety bonds; (3) life, including 
industrial life; and (4) accident and 
health. Copies of these booklets may 
he obtained from the Connecticut 
Insurance Department at twenty-five 
cents each. 
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DO YOU “SERVICE” 
Cu 


REPORTING 


by A. M. WILEY 
H.O. Analysis Division, The Employers’ Group 


REQUENTLY  assureds are 

penalized under a full reporting 

policy. This is due almost en- 
tirely to failure to instruct properly 
the policyholder regarding his re- 
ports. 

The Reporting Form presents the 
ideal method for protecting fluctuat- 
ing value. Under such a contract, 
if properly written and full value 
is reported monthly, the insured has 
adequate protection at all times at 
a minimum cost. It is, therefore, 
primarily the agent’s duty to make 
certain that the insured realizes the 
necessity of making monthly reports 
which present a true picture of the 
total sound value of all property de- 
scribed in the policy. 


Insures Total Value 


The intention of the form is to 
insure the total value of the prop- 
erty; therefore, the agent should be 
sure the wording of the form in- 
cludes coverage on all property for 
which protection is desired. It then 
devolves on the _ policyholder, 
through his monthly reports of 
value, as to whether he receives full 
benefit from his Reporting Policy. 

If the policyholder’s values have 
been properly stated in his monthly 
reports, there can be no question of 
full recovery in event of loss. If, 
however, items of value have been 
overlooked or have not been re- 
ported, and if such value is discov- 
ered during the adjustment of a 
loss, then the insured will be penal- 
ized for such under-reporting. 

Under-reporting of value is pri- 
marily due to bookkeeping systems 
which for one reason or another do 
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POLICIES? 


not present a true picture of the 
sound value of all property men- 
tioned in the policy. As department 
stores represent one of the largest 
classifications, we shall confine this 
discussion to presenting possible 
sources of under-reporting tor this 
type of risk. 

For ready reference, we quote the 
insuring clause: 


“On goods, wares and merchan- 
dise, including packages for and/ 
or containing the same, usual or 
incidental to the business of the 
insured; to include store, office, 
and warehouse furniture and fix- 
tures and machinery incidental to 
stores and warehouses ; the prop- 
erty of the insured, or held in 
trust, or on consignment, or for 
which the assured may be liable 
in the event of loss or damage.” 


The insuring clause states the 
coverage in simple language; how- 
ever, owing to complicated methods 
of department store bookkeeping, 
many items of value are prone to 
be overlooked. In order more clearly 
to understand where these unre- 
ported values may exist, it is nec- 
essary to have a knowledge of de- 
partment store practice; so at this 
point we digress. 


Department Store Practice 


Ordinarily, operations are divided 
into separate departments, such as 
coats, suits, linens, china, 
etc., each department keeping sepa- 
rate stock sheets whereby the “ins 
and outs” are checked. Thus, the 
value of merchandise in each depart- 


shoes, 





ment, supposedly, may be deter- 
mined at all times. 

Probably you have noticed when 
purchasing an article that the sales 


ticket is made in duplicate. The 
lower half of the sales ticket, or 
duplicate below the perforation, is 
torn off and sent to the Buyer’s Of- 
fice in order that the item may be 
checked off the stock sheets. It 
would seem that a totalling of the 
stock sheets for the several depart- 
ments would give the proper inven- 
tory value for the monthly reports 
of values required under the Report- 
ing Policy. Such is not the case. 

If all transactions were on a cash 
and carry basis, then the foregoing 
assumption would be approximately 
true; however, a large portion of 
sales are made on a charge and 
deliver basis, or on a deposit and 
“will call” basis. This is particularly 
true where alterations or repairs are 
involved. 


Sources of Hidden Value 


Let us consider the sale of a 
ladies’ coat or dress. The “try-on” 
discloses that alterations are neces- 
sary, and the customer is informed 
that the garment will be ready in 
about ten days. She may either 
make a deposit and “will call” at 
that time, or she may choose to have 
the article charged and delivered. 
In either case, the removal of the 
duplicate sales ticket causes the item 
to be removed from the stock sheets 
and, therefore, it disappears from 
inventory and is not included in the 
report. The garment is, however, in 
the alteration room and, if a fire oc- 


(Continued on page 60) 
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ADVERTISING 


DVERTISING is salesmanship 

in print. As such it can pre- 
sell your customers and prospects 
on the need for adequate insurance. 
Are you using advertising folders, 
inserts and blotters to the best ad- 
vantage? If you have some of these 
on your shelves—why not mail them 
out with an appropriate sales letter 
to a selected list of prospects ? Make 
friends with your local letter shop 
—let them handle your mailings for 
you. 


Standard Accider 
x *k * 
LOOKING FOR "EASY" 
WAY? 


ANY Agents are looking for 

an easy way to get new custom- 
ers to replace those who move, 
change agencies, or grow careless 
in their payments and have to be 
dropped from the customer file. 
Many Agents feel the need of some 
easy “automatic” system of sending 
renewals to the insured with a 
printed slip which says in effect, 
“Here is your policy. I’m too busy 
to call upon you in person, but if it 
isn’t what you want, get in touch 
with me!” 

That is not salesmanship. That is 
the kind of customer relations that 
cause dissatisfaction in the long run, 
because the insured gets the notion 
that you think he’s very unimpor- 
tant in your life and that you are 
neglecting him for other customers 
or prospects. It’s poor psychology to 
put the burden of action upon your 
client. You are the one to act. It’s 
your function as an insurance ad- 
visor to take the initiative and check 
on the customer’s values and other 
insurance, to recommend changes on 


7SELLING TIPS 


from lhe HOME OFFICE 


his coverage and to issue policies 
only after your preliminary consulta- 
tion with him has shown you that the 
protection you are selling him is 
exactly what he should have. Ii it 
falls short of being adequate, you 
should make a point of telling him 
so and write him a letter specifically 
stating in what respect his insurance 
is insufficient to cover his needs. 


—The North American Fieldman 


* * * 


COMMISSION RESERVE 
A who went through the last war 


and the ensuing slump may disregard 
this item: they have learned their lesson. 
To the others we say: set up a contingent 
reserve monthly on a percentage basis to 
take care of unearned commissions. Make 
sure your agency remains solvent when the 
war is over and possible reductions and 
cancellations come in.—American Insurance 
Group. 


* * % 


CUT THROAT COMPETITION 


Y AGENCY makes a special 

point to be on good terms with 
my competitors; and, like “‘bread 
cast upon the waters,” it is a worth- 
while policy. First of all, | do not 
directly solicit competitors’ business ; 
i.e., I do not “go after” it. Instead, 
I concentrate on new business, and 
that furnished by agents or brokers 
too distant to serve insureds pro- 
perly. Of course it is inevitable that 
as a result of my contacts and 
activities in my own community, 
some of my competitors’ lines “fall 
in my lap”; but in all such cases I 
call up the less fortunate agent, and 
explain the circumstances under 
which his loss has become my gain. 
And I never lose an opportunity to 
advise a competitor’s client about 
the additional protection he should 
see that competitor about. In other 


1 
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words, | have made a number of 
sales for other agents. And I also 
tell such insureds that it is to their 
advantage to keep all their insurance 
in the hands of one agent. In sey- 
eral cases, where I have discovered 
a small line did not open up access 
to the whole account, I have ar- 
ranged for its renewal by the agent 
having the major portion of the 
business. 

I also have encouraged my com- 
petitors to call on me for informa- 
tion, in particular for rates, correct 
addresses, accurate locations, etc. 
And I do the same with them. In one 
case, where a young fellow went into 
the local agency business in my most 
productive area, I sent a post-card 
to all the people (including my cos- 
tomers ) in that section, telling them 
about the new agency in a favorable 
way. 

You may ask: Is all this wise to 
do? Do I go too far in friendly rela- 
tions with competitors? Do I stand 
in my own light? 

Perhaps, but I do not think so. 
From a purely selfish standpoint, I 
think it pays, for I have never found 
my competitors “trying to cut my 
throat.” In fact, they reciprocate 
my own policy. And my inner satis- 
faction is priceless. —~ 


—The Hartford Agent 


x k * 


CONTRACT BOND 
PROSPECTS 


ATERIAL men will give you 

tips on contract bond prospects 
because they are interested in having 
their bills guaranteed. If you aren't 
already keeping in touch with your 
lumber and building material deal- 
ers, you had better start now. 


—Western Surety. 
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THE GOth ANNIVERSARY ACCIDENT POLICY 


An important addition to the wide variety of 
contracts issued by the PREFERRED during six 


decades of successful underwriting in the Per- 
sonal Accident Field. 
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Reporting Policies—Continued 


curred at this time, the loss would 
fall on the department store and 
not the customer. 

It is thus apparent that it is of 
the utmost importance that the value 
of all “will call,” alteration, or re- 
pair items, be included in the 
monthly reports of values. In order 
to impress you with the large value 
that may exist and be unreported 
in such departments, we mention a 
recent loss in Gary, Indiana, where 
the value of such items was $50,000. 

Shoe departments that include re 
pairs are often a source of large un- 
reported value. Nevertheless, the 
store is liable for such property, 
but the value is seldom included in 
the monthly reports. 

Returns and exchanges present 
another large concealed value. The 
same procedure of in and out of 
inventory applies and, although the 
items and value are on the premises, 
the department inventory does not 


take cognizance of this fact until 
the article is reticketed and thereby 
replaced on the stock sheets. 


Unreported Values in Shipping Room 


Merchandise to be sent or de- 
livered is automatically removed 
from the stock sheets when sold but 
may actually be on the store pre- 
mises several days, awaiting pack- 
ing and shipping. This is particu- 
larly true over weekends and _ holi- 
days. Consider the summer five-day 
week, whereby merchandise sold 
Iriday cannot possibly leave the 
shipping room before the following 
Monday. This condition has been 
further aggravated and the value on 
hand increased by reason of O.D.T. 
regulations restricting deliveries to 
one or two days a week. 

This all tends to an accumulation 
of value in the shipping room, which 
does not show in inventory, because, 
as far as bookkeeping goes, it is 
either a cash or a charge transaction 








constitute an offer by any dealer to 


New Issues 


This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of || 
these Securities for sale, or an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of 
such Securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus; the Prospectus does not 


person to whom it is unlawful for such dealer to make such offer in such State. 
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239,940 Shares* 
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and thereby on the books but not in 
inventory ; however, in event of loss, 
the department store will have to 
make good to the customer. It is 
evident that these values are at risk 
and should be recognized in the 
monthly reports. 


In Receiving Room 


The receiving room also contains 
two sources of possible unreported 
value. The first is returns, pick- 
ups, or non-deliveries of merchan- 
dise. These items may run several 
thousand dollars a day. Until these 
items are returned to the various de- 
partments and are reticketed, they 
are lost as respects stock sheets or 
inventories, 

The second item is incoming 
merchandise from wholesalers, job- 
bers or factories. Many times such 
items are on the premises for sev- 
eral days before they appear on the 
books in the main office. This pe- 
riod of time is required before the 
merchandise can be opened, checked, 
priced, ticketed, and appears on the 
various department stock sheets. 


Consigned Goods 


Consigned goods represent an- 
other source of unreported value and 
possible loss. A separate record of 
consigned merchandise is often kept 
and periodically a report and pay- 
ment are made to the consignee for 
the portion of the consigned goods 
which has been sold. In the event 
of loss, the store may be liable for 
the full value of the consigned 
goods and, therefore, such merchan- 
dise should be recognized in the 
monthly reports of value. 

Supplies, such as wrapping paper, 
boxes, containers, order books, 
string and stationery, generally 
classed as an expense, are seldom 
inventoried. Yet a department store 
which we have in mind occupies 
seven floors and has two wrapping 
or bundle desks on each floor, each 
wrapping desk having an average 
value of $150 in supplies, a total of 
over $2000. This figure does not 
take into consideration the main 
supply department from which the 
individual desks are regularly sup- 
plied, nor does it include the value 
of supplies in the main shipping 
room. The total value of supplies 
in this store averages over $5000. It 
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is important obviously that the 
monthly reports of value include 
the total value of all such supplies. 

[he distinction between cost and 
value is many times not fully rec- 
ognized. Cost is not value, particu- 
larly under existing conditions. For 
this reason it is extremely impor- 
tant that inventory values be care- 
fully checked each month in order 
that any appreciation in value over 
original cost may be determined and 
thereby reported in the monthly re- 
ports of value. 


Appreciation in Value 


It should be clearly recognized 
that the insurance company is liable 
in event of loss for any appreciation 
in value, but, note carefully, only 
for that appreciation which has oc- 
curred subsequent to the last report 
of value. 

In the foregoing, many sources of 
possible unreported value have been 
shown. This is all to the point that 
the insured may not be penalized 
under the Full Reporting Clause, 
which is quoted here in part : 


“Liability under this policy shall 
in no case exceed that proportion 
of any loss hereunder, which the 
last report of value--, bears to 
the actual value,- - at the time of 
such report.” 


This clause should be thoroughly 
understood, for, should a loss oc- 
cur, the question of full recovery 
will depend on proper compliance 
with this clause; in fact, it is often 
called the “Honesty Clause.” 

If the insured has truly stated his 
values in his last report, then he has 
no need to be concerned about any 
increase in value prior to the next 
report. In plain words, the clause 
states that, if his last report of value 
was 100 per cent correct, then any 
increase in value thereafter, prior 
to the next report, will be treated in 
the same proportion, that is, 100 
per cent. 

The insured should also thor- 
oughly understand the word “pro- 
portion.” For example, if the last 
report was only 75 per cent correct, 
then in event of loss, before the 
next report, his recovery will be 
limited to that same proportion, 
namely 75 per cent. 


Extra Service for Client 
The thought behind this entire 
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discussion is the point of “Service 
to your Customer.” Acquaint your- 
self with the possible sources where 
value may have been unintentionally 
overlooked and unreported. Do not 
be satisfied with values as reported 
until you and the proprietor of the 
business have at least once followed 
down through treasurer, book- 
keeper, inventory clerk, “will call’, 
alteration and repair departments, 
shipping room, receiving room and 
all other possible sources of hidden 
value. 


If you will take the time and 
effort required to make one com- 
plete check of value, you and your 
Reporting Policy customer will be 
amazed at the amount of previously 
unreported values disclosed. 

The customer will be greatly 
pleased with your “service” when 
he realizes what you may have saved 
him in event of a loss. You will 
also be pleased with the increased 
premium resulting from “servicing.” 


The Employers’ Pioneer 


él 





GENERAL AGENTS 


CALIFORNIA 
SPEAR AND COMPANY, INC. 


Organized 1921 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Buffalo Insurance Co. 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
ifornia 





Oakland 











COLORADO 
REED & CO. 


728 GAS & ELEC. BLDG. 
DENVER, COLO. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
FOR 


THE ENTIRE ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA 
Fire—Auto—Casualty—Inland Marine 








MASSACHUSETTS 





BOIT, DALTON & CHURCH 
INSURANCE 
Local and Out-of-Town Agency and 
Brokerage Accounts Solicited 
89 BROAD ST., BOSTON 








FAIRFIELD & ELLIS 


60 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
79 John St., New York City 


FAIRFIELD, ELLIS & GRANT, LTD. 
460 ST. JOHN ST., MONTREAL, CANADA 
General Agents for Several Reliable Companies 

REINSURANCE NEGOTIATED 








OBRION, RUSSELL & CO. 
Service To 
Agents and Brokers 
All Forms of Insurance 
Boston—New York—Los Angeles 








JOHN C. PAIGE & COMPANY 
Insurance of Every Description 
40 BROAD STREET 





CANADA 





GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
BLANE, FULLERTON & WHITE LTD. 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
821 WEST HASTINGS STREET 
VANCOUVER, B. C., CANADA 








FAIRFIELD, ELLIS & GRANT 
LIMITED 
Successors to Barton & Ellis Limited 
INSURANCE ADVISERS 
460 ST. JOHN STREET, MONTREAL 
Associate Offices 
Fairfield & Ellis 
60 Congress St. Boston 
79 John St. New York 








FOUNDED 1864 


ROBERT HAMPSON & SON, LIMITED 
Canadian Representatives 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 





Brokerage & Service Depts. 





451 St. John St., Montreal 
1811 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto 








Robert Howard J.M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D. Oliver R. A. Harries W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & C0O., 
LIMITED 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








MELLING & BEVINGTONS LTD. 
Reinsurances & Special Risks 


630 DORCHESTER, W. 4 FENCHURCH 
MONTREAL LONDON 











REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY LTD. 
315 St. Sacrament Street 


MONTREAL, CANADA 











REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 


Established 1872 








Virginia—North Carolina 
The London Assurance 
The Insurance Co. of The State of Penn. 
The Century Insurance Company, Ltd. 
The Manhattan Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
RICHMOND 12, VIRGINIA 











BOSTON Complete Insurance Facilities 
oe ee satan agen 360 St. James St., W. Montreal, Que. 
64 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
VIRGINIA 
B. P. CARTER COMPANY 
MANAGERS WILLIS, FABER & CO. 


of Canada, Limited 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
Board of Trade Bldg. 
Parent Office 


WILLIS, FABER & DUMAS, LTD. 
London, England. 


Montreal 
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MANAGEMENT GUIDE FOR 
INSURANCE AGENTS 
PUBLISHED 


Profitable Insurance Agency Man- 
agement by Oscar Beling, Superin- 
tendent, Agency Systems Depart- 
ment, Royal-Liverpool Group of In- 
surance Companies—376 pp Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. —$5.00. 


Like any other business, an in- 
surance agency is run for profit. 
The quality of management exer- 
cised can increase or decrease this 
profit just as surely as can the 
amount of gross sales. With an ex- 
tensive background in _ practical 
agency management, 35 years’ ex- 
perience in insurance accounting and 
many years service as senior auditor 
for a large group of fire, casualty 
and marine companies, Mr. Beling is 
uniquely fitted for the task to which 
he set himself—that of compiling a 
book to guide the proprietor of an 
agency onto the path of profitable 
management. Those who have read 


Mr. Beling’s various articles in 
Best’s INSURANCE NEws will be 


familiar with his clear, easy-to-read 
style which makes what might be- 
come a dull subject an interesting 
one. 


General Scope 


Only a general idea can be given 
of the scope of the book encom- 
passing as it does the complete range 
of office procedure from the plan- 
ning of production to the perpetua- 
tion of a one-man agency. The 
management of a sales staff and the 
use of advertising to assist such a 
staff rightfully occupies an important 
position. The selection, training 
and supervision of office employees 
is covered fully along with such 
matters as the furnishings and fa- 
cilities of an office. The financing 
of an agency receives clear and 
complete treatment as do the various 
accounting systems applicable to 
the agency. The various appendices 
cover such matters as sample radio 
announcements, rules of alphabetical 
filing, a sample solicitors’ contract, 
a consideration of term policies, a 
list of common office hazards and 
samples of collection form letters. 
Throughout the book 75 illustrations 
are used in strategic places. 
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CASUALTY REVIEW 


Accident and Health, 


NCE again the program of the 

compensation field and the de- 
velopment of social security ideas 
have not interfered with or reduced 
the writing of private insurance. 
Rather, the discussion of current 
issues has produced greater interest 
in Accident and Health insurance. 
Medical payments under automobile 
policies and under OLT policies 
have also added to the publicizing of 
accident insurance with the result 
that there has been a great increase 
in this business in the past few 
years. People previously uninsured 
now are interested in having poli- 
cies to fill their needs, bridging the 
gap left by compensation and other 
forms under which they may have 
become accustomed to receiving 


limited protection. 


FOR AUGUST, 1946 





Burglary and Theft 


by ALAN O. ROBINSON 
Vice President 
Yorkshire Indemnity Company 


x * * 
EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is a section from a paper prepared 
for the Insurance Institute of America for its 
refresher course directed to the men of the 
insurance business who have been in Service 
and who are re-entering their former voca- 
tion or who are considering that step. It 
covers, therefore, only the wartime develop- 
ments of the casualty business. The subjects 
previously covered were automobile, general 
liability, compensation aviation, plate glass, 
boiler and machinery. 


The Cradle to Grave sort of plan- 
ning of Britisher Beveridge was not 
wholly without parallel thinking in 
this country. The possibility of ex- 
tended Federal Social Security to 





cover illness and_ hospitalization 
created much discussion and un 
doubtedly spurred them on to the 
point that it is evidenced that better 
than thirty million people of this 
country are insured by the compa- 
nies. Hospitalization plans and 
group propositions have accounted 
for the great increase in the pre- 
mium income of Accident and 
Health insurance. 


Unusual Claim Situations 


The war has created many un- 
usual claim situations which were 
never contemplated when contracts 
were written. Losses as a result of 
war hazards have been reported 
under older policies which had no 
war risk exclusion. All sorts of 
claims were developed or became 
exaggerated because of the shortage 
of medical people but everywhere 
it was evidenced that the companies 
were most liberal in their interpre- 
tations and handling of claims, again 
proving a practical help in the ef- 
forts to improve public relations. 
Constant attention to the ever 
changing forms will be necessary to 
keep abreast of the times for cer- 
tainly there will be great strides in 
the Accident and Health business 
after the war. 

Don’t be alarmed or befogged by 
the mass of statistics you will run 
into if you try to unravel the ideas 
of the Beveridges or our own Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. 
Go directly to the problem from the 
viewpoint of the real needs of the 
public. You will find the answer can 
and will be provided by the private 
carrier. 

Continued on the next page) 
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Your 


Opportunities 
Have Grown 


50% 


It will be a real service 
to your insureds to 
check every existing 
fire policy—and recom- || ||| 
mend the additional 
protection required to 
cover today’s inflated 
replacement costs. With 
replacement costs 50 || 
per cent and more over 
prewar levels, the need 
is urgent—and your op- 
portunities are great. | 
Consult our field men 
who are prepared to | 

help you. | 


THE HANOVER | 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 
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THE FULTON 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


Ill John Street, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPT. 
Insurance Exch. Bidg., Chicago 4, 
Illinois 





| 
| 
| 
HOME OFFICE 
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PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
340 Pine St., San Francisco 4, Cal. || 











Casualty Review—Continued 


Burglary Insurance 


For several before you 
went off to war it did seem that the 
marine insurance companies were 
perhaps more progressive and dar- 
ing than the fire or casualty com- 
panies. The history of the business 
will give you certain reasons for 
this development—the fire field was 
particularly hide-bound by rules, 
regulations and forms some. of 
which were self-imposed and much 
state directed. The casualty field, 
while younger, seemed also well cir- 
cumscribed but generally accepted 
interpretations of the powers of the 
companies. For a while this ap- 
parently permitted the marine com- 
panies to drive right down the mid- 
dle, snatching powers and creating 
forms which were on the fringe of 
both the fire and casualty fields. In 
recent years the fire companies 
through extended coverage have 
made some bid to improve the con- 
tracts for the good of the public at 
the same time regaining business 
which had slipped away to the ma- 
rine underwriters. 


years 


The casualty companies with even 
greater boldness have taken hold of 
the opportunities of the times, and, 
spurred on by the loss of income 
from the automobile lines, have 
brought forth new coverages beyond 
those having to do with the third 
party contracts. In the burglary end, 
for example, the companies have 
really produced contracts worthy of 











SINCE 1925 
INLAND AND OCEAN MARINE 
FIRE-AUTOMOBILE 


New York City (7) 107 William Street 
Phone: Whitehall 3-5217 


Newark, N. J. — 11 Commerce Street 
Phone: Mitchell 2-7080 


BRANCHES 

Trenton, N. J. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Miami, Fla. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 











>ome 


the name “comprehensive.” 
of the forms, particularly the ex- 
tension of Residence Theft bey nd 
the premises, together with the 
present interpretation of Theft, have 
caused certain marine underwriters 





to cast slightly acid remarks in the | 


general direction of the casualty 
clan. However, whether marine 
ple will seriously feel the competi- 


Deo- 


tion of new casualty forms or not] 
is doubtful. Surely there is so much | 
to be done in every field of insur- | 


ance that no group should suffer 
through the efforts of another. While 
it may be true that we have given 
too much away in this business, it 
is also true that you can underwrite 
yourself right out of the industry 
The would-be perfectionist who has 
an idea he can draw up insurance 
contracts which are substantially de- 
signed to benefit only the insuring 
company not only cannot sell such 
contracts but he defeats his own pur- 
pose, for a proper spread develop- 
ing credible experience just cannot 
be secured with such an approach. 
In the burglary field the loss ratios 


have been much too low for years. | 
If, in the gathering of experience | 


under the new forms, loss ratios go 


too high, that can be remedied. In | 


the meanwhile, the industry serves 
a real purpose in stimulating public 
interest, a practical contribution to 
any public relations effort. 


Residence and Outside Theft 
Let us consider the most popular 


of the Burglary Department con- 
tracts. You will remember the old 


form of policy covering residence | 


burglary, robbery, theft and larceny. 


Today that form of protection is | 
described as Residence and Outside | 


Theft. This new contract was in- 
troduced in 1943 with 
agreements which basically provided 
insurance in the event of theft from 


insuring | 


the premises or a depository such as | 


a safe deposit box, warehouse, or 
any other dwelling that might be 
used for the storage of personal ef- 
fects. Damage to the premises and 
insured property caused by vandal- 
ism malicious mischief is also 
included, but in respect to such dam- 
age the insurance is limited to the 
interior of the building. 

Now as to that bugaboo about 
which the Inland Marines have been 
so vociferous, Theft Away From 


or 
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The Premises. In most of the 
United States insurance under this 
wreement is granted without 
charge if the assured carries at least 
$1,000 Residence coverage on the 
divided, 50% or blanket form, the 
coverage Away From The Premises 
generally being limited to $1,000, 
except where additional premium 1s 
charged. The word “Theft” as it 
appears in this new policy is now 
defined to include larceny, burglary 
and robbery and mysterious disap- 
pearance. This means that it is not 
necessary that evidence of an actual 
burglary, robbery, theft or larceny 


must be presented in order to re- 
ceive indemnity under the policy. 
The mysterious disappearance of 


property is now presumed to be due 
to theft unless, of the com- 
pany is in a position to prove that 
such property did not disappear as 
the result of a theft or larceny. 
Other features of the policy are 
practically the same as a few years 
ago, such as permission to sublet the 
residence and automatic coverage in 
the event of removal to other premi- 
ses for a period not to exceed thirty 
days. 


course, 


Bank Burglary and Robbery 


Jank Burglary and Robbery in- 
surance has had one very interest- 
ing change in these past months. In 
1941 there was a so-called 15% limit 
on counter cash which certainly 
seemed a wise underwriting precau- 
tion in view of the gangs of desper- 
adoes sacking the banks at this time. 


This limitation restricted coverage 
of cash on the counter or behind 
the grillwork while the bank was 


open. Efforts of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation gradually brought 
a stop to these criminals and the 
change in the experience was so 
marked that this 15% limitation was 
eliminated in April 1943. 


New policy forms were intro- 
duced and some forms were resur- 
rected and given new life. Safe De- 


pository Liability policies became 
quite common. These contracts were 
issued to cover financial institutions 
for the liability imposed by law 
upon such bank or safe dep sit box 
company for destruction of 
or damage to property in safe de- 
posit boxes in the premises. Here 
we find another insuring agreement 
which comes near to being truly 
comprehensive. 


loss or 


FOR AUGUST, 1946 


Accounts Receivable Policy 


ever in- 


the Ac- 


Another form which is 
creasing in popularity is 
counts Receivable policy. For many 
years fire insurance companies is- 
sued such a policy form but limited 
the insurance to hazards of fire only. 
As presented by the casualty com- 
panies, coverage is against the direct 
loss resulting from the assured’s in- 


such in- 
destruc- 


his customers, provided 
ability is directly due to the 


tion of or damage to the assured’s 
records or accounts receivable while 
in the assured’s premises. There is 


between the Accounts 
Policy and the Valuable 
Papers Policy. The insuring agree- 
ment is the same but the matter in- 
sured in the latter case is valuable 
papers such as manuscripts, deeds, 
maps, plans or any other such rec- 
ords. 


a similarity 
Receivable 


One of the most interesting of the 
new forms produced by the burglary 
end of the casualty business is the 
so-called All Risk insurance on 
Money and Securities. This is pro- 
tection designed for risks that are 
not eligible for the Banker’s or 
Broker’s Blanket Bond. This form 
was probably a part of the Burglary 
Manual at the time you went into 
the Service but unfortunately the 
policy was not publicized nor given 
much attention by the producers. 
Some companies did advertise the 
broad insuring agreements of this 
contract with good results. Today, 
however, practically every Burglary 
Department of the casualty compa- 
nies is working successfully with 
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Casualty Review—Continued 


this form. For many years specific 
insurance such as Safe Burglary, 
Interior Robbery, Messenger Rob- 
bery, Paymaster Robbery, Check 
Forgery and Fidelity Bonds were 
the most common so far as money 
and securities were concerned. The 
mysterious disappearance of money 


from premises or the opening of a 
safe door without force or violence 
or damage done to the money and 
securities by fire, windstorm, flood 
or other perils were always consid- 
ered a special risk and in most cases 
such perils were not insured against. 
Surety companies have issued All 
Risk insurance on money and se 
curities for financial institutions 
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stockbrokers, invest- 
ment houses, building and loan asso- 


ciations and savings banks which in- 


such as banks, 


clude hazards such as 
disappearance and 
to above. They would not, however, 
extend their underwriting facilities 
to include other classifications such 
as universities, utilities, manufactur- 
ing plants, insurance companies or 
any other commercial enterprise. 
Therefore, when the State Insur- 
ance Departments decided that the 
casualty companies, through their 
burglary powers, could write All 
Risk insurance, since they consid 
ered the hazards of burglary, rob- 
bery, theft and larceny the principal 
perils, there was immediate develop 
ment of the form in evidence. 


myster 


others referre 


] 
| 
I 


Forgery Insurance 


Forgery as a separate hazard is 
still insured against under the regu- 
lar Depositors Forgery Policy. 
Here again we have an instance of 
a continuing loss ratio so low as to 
make the sale of the protection all 
but impossible except as it becomes 
a part of an All Risk contract. 

But let us look at one of the real 
innovations coming forth from the 
Burglary Departments. Finally there 
did come about the combining of 
the Money and Securities form, the 
Depositors Forgery policy, — the 
Primary Commercial Blanket Bond 
and the Safe Deposit Box protec- 
tion, all in one contract. This is now 
called the Comprehensive Dishon- 
esty, Disappearance and Destruc- 
tion Policy—“The DDD Contract” 
—containing five distinct coverages. 
First, the protection against the dis- 
honesty of employees on the basis 
of the primary commercial bond 
form meaning, of course, that all 
employees are bonded in the same 
manner as if a specific bond were 
issued by a surety company. The 
usual rating is applied under this 
agreement for Class A, B and C 
employees, the minimum amount for 
which this coverage is issued by 
most companies being $10,000. The 
second and third insuring agree- 
ments of the policy are those of the 
Money and_ Securities Policy, 
namely, Premises All Risk and Out- 
side All Risk. The fourth insuring 
agreement protects against loss of 
securities in a safe deposit box and 
the fifth gives coverage against loss 
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throug forgery of outgoing 1m 
struments. These five Insuring 
Agreements, when subscribed for in 


their entirety, present to the assured 
not only more complete insurance 


on money and securities than was 
previously available and protection 
against dishonesty of employees, 


but insurance on property other 
than money as well as safe burglary 
and robbery of merchandise usual 
to the business of the assured. The 
exclusions of this contract are war 
s and voluntary surrender. 


peril 
DDD Policy 


Originally the lack of publicity 
and the underwriting limitations 
were such that the DDD policy al- 
most added another D to its allitera- 
tive tithe — Dishonesty, Disappear- 
ance, Destruction — and — Dead. 
However, it has now been proven 
a practical boon to the public and 
the insurance business alike, truly 
an example of streamlining a con- 
tract for better merchandising. 

Many other changes have taken 
place in the burglary business but 
most of these are in rates and in 
territory designations for the vart- 
ous forms of insurance. This pro- 
cedure is not new but typical of the 
policy and habits of the business and 
is the direct reflection of new con- 
ditions and changed experience. 
Watch the Burglary Departments 
of your casualty companies. There 
is new life here and this activity of 
the casualty business will certainly 
assume far greater importance in the 
days to come. 


> 


These pages are not presumed to 
be a textbook but it is hoped that 
in a measure we have pointed to 
the high lights of the casualty busi- 
ness during the past war years. 
Possibly we have stirred your in- 
terest in some branch of the busi- 
ness which heretofore had not at- 
tracted your attention—possibly the 
very absence of certain technical de- 
tails in these pages will prompt you 
to continue your own research. The 
goal is to bring you back into the 
business enthusiastic and eager to 
make it the vocation it can be, one 
of great service and proper reward. 

Ever bear in mind that the under- 
writer can underwrite himself right 
ut of this business—the producer 
can produce himself right out of 
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The constant improvement and de- 
velopment of individual fire fighting 
equipment, giving present day homes 
and industrial plants effective protec- 
tion, has also gone into the develop- 
ment and broadening of the modern 


effectiveness but an 
important step in 


fire protection. 
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this business—the claim man can 
become so everlastingly 
and technical that he too becomes 
a liability and not an asset. Let 
us always remember the purpose 
of our business—let us realize 
that statutory regulations of the 
powers of companies do not build 
walls beyond which our minds 


correct 





cannot study and work. Depart- 
mental titles and designations do 
not proscribe separate paths which 
must be followed. The insurance 
business is a broad field of integ- 
rated activities. Never lose sight of 
that one goal on your horizon- 
complete protection for the public 
good through private carriers. 
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Rate Regulation—Continued 


] 


In whatever law suggested, to 
insure fair competition, any solvent 
carrier should have the right to use 
the rate approved for other 
carrier as adequate, reasonable and 
not unfairly discriminatory or not 
subsequently disapproved for those 
reasons or with respect to which no 
cease and desist order has been en- 
tered, and if that other carrier be a 
participating carrier, the solvent car- 
rier should have the right to use the 
net rate of that other carrier—that 
is, the rate initially put out by the 
participating carrier minus the divi- 
dend paid by such participating car- 
rier, 


any 


Public Interest at Stake 


It will thus be seen that this matter 
of rate regulation can be dealt with 
in the public interest so that it may 
provide for a freer, more open, 
fairer, and fuller competition with- 
out the accompaniment of a destruc- 
tive competition resulting in inade- 


(juate rates, may leave to agent or 
broker undisturbed his present right 
to bargain with his company for a 
proper rate of commission, and may 
by keeping away from bureaucratic 
control of rates, premiums, or prices, 
come more closely to preserving 1n- 
tact our present free enterprise sys- 
tem in the insurance business. 

No attempt is here made to out- 
line all the kinds of rate regulation 
which may be less rigorous or farther 
from the maximum already referred 
to. Just a few suggestions have been 
offered. \gents and brokers, deeply 
affected as they are by the whole 
subject of rate regulation, because 
they can charge only the rates their 
companies may charge, will do well 
to give the most careful study to the 
whole matter, to “put on their think- 
ing caps,” to be prepared with even 
other suggestions for consideration 
by the appropriate committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, the various State re- 
cess and other committees or com- 
missions studying the matter, as well 
as their own state legislators. 





AGREEMENT AMENDED 


EVERAL important changes in 

the agreement of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange, brought 
about by changed conditions result- 
ing from the S.E.U.A. decision and 
Public Law 15, were approved by 
members at a special meeting on July 
24th. 

The most important change per- 
mits an agent member of the Ex- 
change to represent any fire insur- 
ance company licensed in New York 
The former agreement permitted 
representation of only those c yM1pa- 
nies whose officers had signed the 
agreement and were members of the 
Exchange. 

Another major change eliminated 
the “pledge” requirement for brok- 
ers in order to receive full commis- 
sion. Previously the pledge required 
brokers to conform to the rules of 
the Exchange and did not permit 
the acceptance of a higher rate of 
brokerage on risks situated in the 
area of the Exchange than was al- 
lowed by the rules. 
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ge 


‘SELECTION 


fr STRIKES me that we in the 
automobile insurance — business 


have a young revolution on our 
hands. In many states, in a single 


year, we are adding as much new 
business as would normally require 
ten years to promote. In spots, 
things are popping up so fast and 
furiously that it seems to me reper- 
cussions will be felt, and the estab- 
lished order of many things will 
have to be changed. Agents, who 
have considered selection and serv- 
ice as time-consuming chores and 
necessary evils following sales, will 
have to realize that selection and 
service are desirable opportunities 
and necessary forerunners to future 
sales. 


Normal Development 


Before discussing the revolution- 
ary developments which are already 
upon us in safety-responsibility 
states, let’s look for a moment at 
what we might term normal de- 
velopment. <A solid, lasting indus- 
try, like the automobile insurance 
business, normally through 
three stages of development: (1) 
The promotional stage: (2) The 
development stage; and (3) The 
stabilization stage. 


mes 
goes 


The Promotional Stage 


At the outbreak of the war, the 
automobile insurance business was 
still in the midst of the promotional 
stage. The fact that not more than 
one out of three car owners carried 
bodily injury and property damage 
liability insurance is evidence that 
we had a whale of a lot of promo- 
tional work to do back in 1941. 

The companies which grew fast- 
est were the ones whose agents suc- 
ceeded in selling uninsured drivers 
on the idea of carrying protection. 
In other words, “selling the need,” 


| promoting, was the order of the day. 





Viewed from most angles, the in- 
dustry was basically in the promo- 
tional stage, with a lot of sales pro- 
motional work still needed to con- 
vince two out of three car owners on 
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SERVICE 


SALES 


by IRVING J. MAURER 
Treasurer, 
Farmers' Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 


the road that car insurance was no 
longer a novelty or luxury, but a 
vital necessity. 

Upon the theory of doing first 
things first, the biggest immediate 
job confronting each agent was that 
of promoting, of selling the need 
for car insurance to the 70° of the 
drivers who were still without B.1. 
and P.D. liability insurance. That 
does not mean, however, that many 
agents had not gone beyond the 
promotional stage into what might 
be called the development or the sta- 
bilization stage. 

Speaking about the growth of 
agents, it is interesting to observe 
the change in methods and mental 
attitude from the time an agent 
starts selling insurance to the time 
he hits his stride and levels off. 


Change in Methods 


A new promotional agent often 
presses like an inexperienced golfer. 
The new agent probably needs the 
commission so badly that making 
the sale means bread and butter for 
his family. Selling the prospect mav 
become a life or death matter with 
him. The individual sale is an end 
in itself rather than a means to a 
further end. As a consequence, he 
often fumbles sales a less anxious 
agent would make. 

The older more developed agent 
is more deliberate in his methods 
and mental attitude. The developed 
agent has acquired the “feel of the 
law of averages” and may not need 
the commission so badly that mak- 
ing the one particular sale means 
bread and butter for his familv. Sell- 
ing the prospect is more a matter of 
routine. The individual sale is no 
longer an end in itself, but is only 





a means to a further end. <As a 
consequence, he makes sales a more 
anxious agent would fumble. 

The agent then reaches a stage 
of development where indirect sell 
ing, selection and service, take on 
significance. The agent realizes that 
he must do a lot of things which 
do not lead immediately to sales, and 
vet which are like seeds planted for 
future growth of sales. The agent 
appreciates the need, and assumes 
the responsibility, for activities in 
addition to direct promotional sales 
work, 


The Development Stage 


lf promotional work can be lik- 
ened to plowing and planting, then 
the development stage can be likened 
to cultivating and weeding. It seems 
to me that there must be more cul- 
tivating and weeding, more ‘“‘under- 
writing in the field,” by agents in the 
future. Better selection by agents 
is a prime requisite of the develop- 
ment stage of the car insurance busi- 
ness. 

In another sense, it might be said 
that the development stage is also 
a period during which theories and 
philosophies are beginning to jell 
into accepted practices. What was 
philosophy begins to take on the 
characteristics of a science, and be- 
comes accepted practice. 

Have things moved so fast and 
furiously of late that we are still 
theorizing and philosophizing about 
factors which should now be ac- 
cepted practices? Have we devel- 
oped much science in automobile 
insurance underwriting? Do we 
have cold facts to pass on to agents 
so that they can select, or underwrite 


(Continued on the next peas 
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Selection plus Service—Continued 


in the field? Or, shouldn’t we bother 
the agent with these things but let 
him concentrate on promoting ? 
Personally, I believe that the fu 
ture success of automobile insurance 
companies will depend largely upon 
their success in “underwriting in 
the field,” upon selection by agents. 
If this be true, then what are we t 
tell agents about selection? Let's 
look at the theory of classifying pri- 


vate passenger cars according to 
mileage, occupation and age ol 
drivers. 


Grading Risks 


One school of thought has it that 
it does not pay to monkey around 
trying to risks, and that it is 
better to use an average rate apply 
ing to all private passenger cars 1n 
Another school 
the 


grade 


a given territory. 
of thought has it that the age of 
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driver and the exposure as measured 
by occupational use and mileage 
justify a differential up to 30% in 
rates. 

Five years ago these particular 
factors were not even brought into 
the rating picture at all. Five years 
from now actual experience will 
develop virtual unanimity of pro- 
cedure among companies insofar as 
classification of private passenger 
cars is concerned. That brings me 
back to the start. Our thinking on 
some of these matters appears to be 
of promotional stage vintage, but 
our actions should be those which 
characterize the development stage, 


Selection By Agents 


This is only one factor 
comes under the heading of 
tion by agents. In passing 
purely promotional work into de 
velopment work, what else should 
agents do to help themselves? For 
instance, should agents be required 
to review their lists of insureds pe- 
riodically for the purpose of reclas- 
sifying those whose conditions have 
changed, and for the purpose of 
cancelling or expiring those whic 
turned sour since originally writ- 
ten? How can the agent be sold 
on the idea that he is helping him- 
self most by such “underwriting in 
the field” or selection work? 


Iron 


The Stabilization Stage 


I am a bit hesitant to sav 


+ 


| 


which | 
selec- 
' 


much | 


about the stabilization stage because | 


the very word implies a lack of ac- 
tivity, a lack of excitement, 


and 


suggests a condition in which all is | 


calm, all is serene. No such danger 
exists within the foreseeable future 
\Vhat I do have in mind, however, 
is a period following a stage of de- 
velopment to the point where our 
present theories and_ philosophies 
have jelled into something akin toa 
science or accepted practice, a stage 
more like that in which the fire and 
compensation writers are. 

Natural evolution will inevitably 
bring us to a point where the great- 
est emphasis is on service. More 
than ever, we shall appreciate the 
axiom “He profits most who serves 
hest.” To what extent must the 
agent be a representative of the 
claims department to render claims 
service ? 
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An Analogy 


Let’s forget automobile insurance 
for a moment and look at a typical 
garage. A man starts selling auto- 
mobiles, and goes great guns for a 
while. He sells a lot of cars and 
makes a lot of money. Pretty soon 
sales start dropping off, and he 
awakens to the fact that his cus- 
tomers are dissatisfied with the serv- 
ice he is rendering. He opens up a 
good repairs and service department, 
and sales begin picking up again. 
Getting back to automobile insur- 
ance, we have been going great guns 
and selling lots of policies. Have 
our repairs and service departments, 
in the field, kept pace with the sales 
or promotion end of the business? 

It would seem to me that those 
whose companies have been in 
safety-responsibility states for sev- 
eral years can give us a pretty good 
explanation of the added service an 
agent must render when 80% of the 
car owners carry automobile in- 
surance. They can give us the an- 
swers to the following questions : 

1. To what extent must the alert 
agent complete the required accident 
report for his insureds for submis- 
sion to the motor vehicle department 
or the highway department ? 

2. Is the completion of the SR-21 
a required service of the agent, or 
do you have that service rendered by 
the home office underwriting de- 
partment or claims department ? 

3. Are we correct in assuming 
that agents, who are not on their 
toes and who do not complete the 
state accident reports and SR-21's 
for their insureds, are losing busi- 
ness to agents who give this service ? 

Summary 


In conclusion, it is certain that 
the home office has performed serv- 
ices which can and should be per- 
formed by the agents, but which 
were not assigned to agents because 
of a desire to place emphasis on 
promotional work by agents. If we 
have reached a stage of development 
in which more selection and service 
by the agents will be the direct cause 
of more sales, we owe it to the 
agents to sell them the idea. I have 
intentionally gone out on a limb. 
Go ahead and saw it off. What do 
you think ? 





From a discussion before the Automotive and 
Casualty Conference of the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies. 
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Employee morale is immensely increased when 


More than 12,000,000 


workers in 43,000 organizations are now insured under Group 


more than before the war. 


Employee accident and sickness protection, as written by 
Standard of Detroit Group, comprises the very latest features in 


hospital, surgical, medical and disability coverage and can be 
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Standard of Detroit office for complete details. 
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AUTO RATE REVISIONS REQUESTED 


PPROVAL of a 9.8% increase 
in bodily injury and public lia- 
bility rates as well as a rise of 


30.4% in property damage rates was 
recently requested of the Oklahoma 
State Insurance Board by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. 





Under advisement of the Mary- 
land Insurance Department are fil- 
ings by companies operating in that 
state for increased rates in the pri- 
vate passenger car bodily injury and 
property damage fields. Maryland 
is one of the few states in which 
increases have not been made. 
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Claim Man—Continued 


planation of the benefits to which 
he is entitled and to tell him fully 
and frankly about the application of 
the law to his case. Many of these 
claimants are uneducated and it re- 
quires patience and special consider- 
ation to deal with them, but it is well 
worth it from a public relations 
view point. 

In spite of all that has been said 
on the subject it is still probably 
true that many injured workmen do 
not receive their payments of com- 
pensation on time. I think this does 
us great public relations harm. It 
makes a considerable difference to 
the injured workman and his family 
whether he his payment on 


gets 


time. It may be necessary for food 
or other essentials. If we have 
gained his confidence and trust by 
our original treatment of him, we 
will lose it if we fail to pay on time. 
He is not likely to have much con- 
fidence in the claim man if he 
watches for the letter carrier in 
vain on the day his payment is due. 


All Possible Speed 


Claim payments should be made 
with all speed consistent with effici- 
ent handling. It costs no more, to 
make a payment promptly and I am 
convinced that there is a surprising 
amount of good will to be gained 
doing. Overdue payments 
cost just as much and are likely to 


by sO) 








The watchdog of public relations 


The agent is the watchdog of insurance public rela- 
tions—he can influence public reactions most effec- 
tively! A few minutes with a popular magazine or 
at the radio will show one thing—that far-seeing 
businesses are regularly furnishing people with in- 
formation about their services in an effort to gain 
public acclaim. Such bids for favor are more 
pronounced when the service offered is more than 
people would ordinarily expect. Fire and accident 
prevention programs by local agents provide log- 
ical contacts for insurance public relations. 








Insurance is a personal 
matter. Just the 
right amount plus just 
the right kind 
equals “protection.” 
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create dissatisfaction and irritation. 
You may think it makes no differ- 


ence whether you pay a compre- 
hensive claim for a broken wind- 
shield today or a month from today 
but I can tell you that there is an 
important psychological difference 
and this is so whether the policy- 
holder needs the money or not. Tt 
is good public relations practice to 
pay bills of doctors and lawyers 
within two or three days after re- 
ceipt. Both doctors and lawyers are 
likely to have a considerable in- 
fluence on public opinion and special 
care can well be exercised in deal- 
ing with them. Many of our com- 
panies are very slow with respect 
to payments and if something can be 
done in this connection it would be 
well worth special effort, even spec- 
ial machines or systems. There is 
nothing quite so refreshing as a fast 
payment. 

It is my observation that claim 
men usually take plenty of time to 
do most everything. People like fast 
action so it is important that we get 
down to brass tacks and get down 
fast. It is no more difficult to com- 
plete an investigation within a few 
days than to take a few weeks and 
we can make up our minds quickly 
what to do with the case. | am afraid 
that we are sometimes inclined to 
think in terms of passing the case 
to the next diary date rather than 
in terms of final decisions. There is 
a public relations value to be gained 
by concluding a case with all reason- 
able speed. It is almost a custom 
in our business to let the other fel- 
low initiate negotiations looking to- 
ward a compromise and in many 
cases the other fellow sits around 
and waits for us to make the first 
move. I think it would be profitable 
to reverse our custom and step right 
up with an offer or at least an inyl- 
tation to trade just as soon as the 
decision to settle has been made. 
The public thinks that the insur- 
ance companies take advantage of 
delay wherever possible and I am 
inclined to think that this is gen- 
erally true. I think we would please 
the public by changing to fast de- 
cisions and fast action generally. 
Incidentally, I think that delay is 
more often than not costly to the 
insurance companies but I am sure 
that tlhe public would be_ better 
pleased if all unnecessary delays are 
avoided. 
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Be Reassuring 


For public relations purposes | 
consider the policyholder to be a 
member of the public. I think he is 
for all practical purposes. When he 
sends you a report of accident and 
partucularly papers commencing liti- 
gation, you should acknowledge to 
him in language which is reassuring. 
An accident is an important event in 
his life and when he is made the de- 
fendant in a suit for damages he is 
naturally disturbed. Send him more 
than just a bare acknowledgement. 
Use words which will make him 
realize that a competent organiza- 
tion of experts has taken over and 
he can now relax. Also send him a 
notice when you close out the case, 
particularly if it involved a suit for 
an amount in excess of his policy 
limit. He should learn from you that 
the case is closed because he may be 
irritated to discover it from some- 
one else. 

| am opposed to reservation of 
rights letters or non-walver agree- 
ments unless there are substantial 
grounds for a disclaimer. Tactical 
reservations and non-waiver agree- 
ments cause a great deal of anxiety 
and irritation. It is my observation 
that ninety per cent of them are 
eventually withdrawn but only after 
serious damage has been done. The 
claim man should not treat these de- 
vices lightly. He should realize they 
are public relations dynamite. Al- 
though in most states it is not neces- 
sary to show actual prejudice in 
order to disclaim for failure to re- 
port an accident within a reasonable 
time, I would, nevertheless, make it 
the voluntary rule that there should 
be no disclaimer unless the delay 
has resulted in actual prejudice to 
the company. You will find there 
are very few cases where a com- 
pany has been really prejudiced, 
and the adoption of the proposed 
rule would practically eliminate pub- 
lic relation damage due to this type 
of disclaimer. 


A Position of Trust 


I hope the day will come when it 
is the universal practice of all the 
companies that an insured is never 
permitted to contribute to a settle- 
ment within the policy limit. 

So far as coverage is concerned it 
is my own conception that we occupy 
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attle Ta le 
TABS! 


“About two months ago, these 
tabs showed that only about 
ten per cent of my Central 
Surety Automobile Liability 
policyholders had 


MEDICAL PAYMENTS 
Coverage 


“I made a drive to change that. 
The results surprised me. Now, 
about fifty per cent of my file 
cards have the tabs on them. 
And I've built more good will 
than I thought such a simple 
activity could produce. 


“My policyholders are gen- 
uinely grateful for getting so 
much protection at so little 
cost. And calls about other 
policies have multiplied 
through this Medical Payments 
work. I’m working now to 
make the tabs one hundred 
per cent,” 


. 
Selling Central Surety Automobile 


Medical Payments 
service to policyholders that brings 


coverage is a 


far-reaching advantages to agents. 


CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (ORPORATION 





HOME OFFICE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
R. E. McGINNIS, President 


SAN FRANCISCO . 


CHICAGO ° 


NEW YORK 





a position of trust with respect to the 
policyholder. I consider it a breach 
of trust to give him anything less 
than that to which he its entitled 
even though he never asks for it 
and does not know that it is his due. 
Ours is an intricate and complex 
business and we not stand on 
equal ground with our policyholder 
because we know all the intricacies 
of the coverage and he does not. 
Every reasonable doubt about cov- 
erage should be resolved in favor of 
the insured. In this connection 
claim men are somewhat inclined to 
view coverage without referring to 
insuring intent. It is first necessary 
to ascertain the insuring intent be- 


do 





fore one can intelligently pass on a 
disputed question of coverage. There 
are cases in which there is no am 


biguity in the legal sense—cases 
where the language is clear but the 
insuring intent is in doubt. Al- 
though such cases might be won in 
Court, we should also resolve such 
doubts in favor of the policyholder. 

No plan for improving public re- 
lations through the Claim Depart- 
ment can be successfully imple- 
mented with the wrong kind of claim 
men. Take, for example, the ad- 
juster. Much depends upon what he 
does and how he does it. The pub- 
lic 1s primarily concerned with the 


Continued on the next paae) 
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Claim Man—Continued 


performance of the insurance prom- 
ise and it is the adjuster who per- 
forms that promise. If he performs 
to the satisfaction of the public we 
gain good will, otherwise not. I 
think we can no longer take it for 
granted that almost anyone can be 
a successful adjuster particularly if 


we have public relations in mind. 
If we expect him to mold public 
opinion in our favor, we should at 
least give thought to the qualities 
and personality traits which are most 
likely to be helpful in the work of 
an adjuster. | would select men of 
character and intelligence, who have 
initiative, force and emotional sta- 
bility, men who have a reasonable 












of third party liability, 

years may elapse before the final 
determination of damages in court. 
Suits for large amounts are particularly 
susceptible to the law’s delay. The de- 
mands of the future should always 
be adequately estimated in the loss 
reserves of an insurance company. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT’S and POTOMAC’S 
adequate loss reserves and generous 


voluntary reserves guarantee the per- 


formance of future obligations. 


Ask the agents who represent these companies 


Tn the field 
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education and who are courteous, 
considerate, sincere and persuasive. 
It would be a mistake to take a 
man who is unable to quickly adapt 
himself to other people, to new sur- 


roundings and ditferent circum- 
stances. 

The adjuster in his daily work 
must be sufficiently hardy to with- 
stand the impact of the varied per- 
sonalities of the people with whom 
he does business. We cannot use men 
who are unable to deal tactfully with 
unfriendly or belligerent opposition, 
In short, it takes quite a man to be a 
successful adjuster. We should rec- 
ognize this fact and select our per- 
sonnel accordingly. This may cost 
more per man than we have been ac- 
customed to paying but it will be 
worth the price. Incidentally, I think 
the top executives in the claim or- 
ganization should give a lot of time 
and attention to personnel selection 
and placement. A claim organiza- 
tion will have no more quality as an 
organization than the quality of the 
men within it. All the statements of 
principles from the front office will 
fall on fallow ground unless the 
claim men have the capacity for the 
job. I am trying to sell you on the 
thought that we should use more 
scientific means in the original selec- 
tion of claim men and in the promo- 
tion of claim men to jobs up the line. 

There is also a job to be done in 
the re-training and re-education of 
the claim men just returned from 
serving in the armed and 
there are more young fellows coming 
into the claim business today than 
ever before. These men should have 
the benefit of the most modern ideas 
on the subject of loss adjustment 
and claim handling and each should 
be made to understand that the way 
he treats the policyholder and the 
claimant can create good will or bad; 
that in his daily work he represents 
for public relations purposes not 
just his department, not just his 
company, but the whole insurance 
business. 

In the years that have passed the 
fire and casualty business has en- 
joyed tremendous growth but still 
greater growth is ahead of us. | 
cannot help but feel that there is a 
greater opportunity for the claim 
man today than ever before in the 
history of our business. 


forces 


From an address delivered before the National 
Association Independent Insurance Adjusters 
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RISK RESEARCH REPORT 


HE Legislative Committee has 

carefully reviewed the “model” 

Rate Regulation Bills drawn by 
the “All-Industry Committee” rep- 
resenting the insurance companies 
and approved on June 13 by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners at their meeting in 
Portland. It is our firm conviction 
that if these bills are enacted by the 
several States, the management of 
the fire-marine and casualty-surety 
insurance business, for every prac- 
tical purpose, will have passed into 
the hands of the Government. 


State Codes 


State codes have, for years, in- 
cluded laws regulating the forming 
and licensing of insurance compa- 
nies; capital and surplus require- 
ments; premium and loss reserves; 
the investment of assets; maximum 
single-risk exposure; reinsurance; 
accounting and reports; licensing of 
producers; and so on. These con- 
trols have been set up and extended 
so insidiously that many, both in and 
outside of insurance, are prone to 
regard further regulation as a nor- 
mal and inevitable development. If 
we judge the situation correctly, 
the statutes now proposed will com- 
plete the process. for, taken in con- 
junction with existing laws, they will 
clothe the States with full and final 
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authority over every important de- 
tail of the operations of fire and 
casualty insurance companies. 

There is no necessity, particularly 
at this point in our economic his- 
tory, to emphasize the evils of ex- 
cessive Government _ regulation. 
When, therefore, regulation is car- 
ried to such an extreme that it 
amounts to practically complete 
management of an industry as fund- 
amentally important as insurance, it 
becomes a matter of the gravest 
concern to every American policy- 
holder and property owner. Under 
such control there can be no genu- 
inely free market; the pioneering of 
new coverages and the broadening 
or refining of existing forms of 
insurance will be severely restricted, 
if not virtually impossible ; competi- 
tion among companies of the same 
tvpe will tend to disappear. and par- 
ticipating companies stand to gain 
decided advantages over non-par- 
ticipating companies. The damage 
which the interests of the insurance- 
buving public will thus suffer under 
the proposed bills cannot be over- 
estimated. 

It may be, as the Sub-committee 
of the Commissioners contends in its 
report endorsing the Bills. that the 
debate preceding Public Taw 15 
leaves the impression the Congress 
will tolerate “co-operative action 


(among underwriters), including 
price-fixing, in the insurance busi- 
ness on a State level . . . ,” but it is 
absurd to suppose that either Con- 
gress or the Department of Justice 
can countenance the extinction of 
competition which these bills 
threaten. On the contrary, it is self- 
evident the Congress intended to 
guarantee to the American public 
the advantages of free competition 
within the insurance industry. 


An Opportunity Missed 


It seems strange that the insur- 
ance industry did not recognize the 
Supreme Court’s 1944 decision as a 
release from State regulation and 
immediately formulate plans to take 
proper advantage of its freedom. In- 
stead, when Public Law 15 was be- 
ing framed, the industry rushed 
headlong in the direction of stricter 
regulation. Here was a chance to 
overhaul the whole philosophy of 
insurance regulation, to review ex- 
perience, to discard the bad, revital- 
ize the good, introduce the new. Un- 
fortunately, there is no evidence that 
anything so logical was even con- 
sidered, and the opportunity may 
never come again. 

No American business ever has 
yielded the right to direct its own 
affairs to such a degree as insurance 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Buyers’ Round Table—Continued 


is now offering to do, and other 
branches of business have cause to 
be disturbed by the example insur- 
ance is setting. No other industry 
has been so loud as insurance in its 
condemnation of both Federal and 
State government in business or s 
persistent in its vocal championship 
of free enterprise, and at the same 
time so ineffective against expand- 
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increasing in geographical extent, include marine, fire, 


inland marine, automobile, burglary, workmen’s com- 





Facilities 


The diversified facilities of the Atlantic market, steadily 


ing Government control. Much of 
existing regulation has been invited 
by the industry itself, but accept- 
ance of the proposed rating bills 
constitutes the final act of acquies- 
cence, of voluntary submission to 
everything short of State ownership. 

We refuse to conclude that the 
American insurance industry does 
not possess the will, the courage, the 
talent and leadership to avoid such 
a tate. 
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pensation, general liability and allied lines. Centennial 
Insurance Company (a wholly owned stock subsidiary) 
and Atlantic Mutual Indemnity Company (a profit- 
participating affiliate) issue their own policies. The seal 
below identifies combination policies jointly issued by 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and Atlantic Mutual 


Indemnity Company. Complete information on request. 
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BURGLARY AND THEFT 
RATES INCREASED 


NCREASES in rates for resi- 
dence burglary and outside theft 
insurance in New York State have 
been approved by the National 
3ureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters. The new rates which 
will be filed with the New York 
State Insurance Department call for 
an extra premium for outside theft 
coverage which coverage will be 
separated from the residence insur- 
ance. Revisions for other states are 
contemplated and changes in policy 
form are under serious discussion. 
The broadening of the burglary 
policy to meet the growing competi- 
tion of the personal property floater 
went further than originally intended 
and considerable difficulty has been 
encountered with the mysterious dis- 
appearance coverage. Because of the 
popularity of the broad contract 
many underwriters feel that it would 
be a mistake to limit the coverage, 
yet realize that further rate increases 
would increase adverse selection and 
tend to shift some policyholders to 
the personal property floater. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF INSURANCE BROKERS 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


Pe T. ARCHER of Allen 
T. Archer Company, Los An- 
geles, California, was unanimously 


elected president of The National | 


Association of Insurance Brokers, 
Inc., at the conclusion of the annual 
meeting of its board of directors. 
Other officers elected were: John 
Langhorne of Flynn, Harrison & 
Conroy, New York, N. Y., vice 
president; John B. Parker of Mack 
and Parker, Chicago, re-elected 
treasurer: Roy Deben of Cosgrove 
& Company, New York, N. Y.. as- 
sistant treasurer and George H. Ort, 
New York, N. Y., secretary. Harry 
E. Moore of Moore, Olive & Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. retir- 
ing president, who has _ devoted 
nearly one-half of his time during 
the past vear and a quarter to the 
service of the insurance brokers and 
the insurance buying public, was 
voted a debt of gratitude. 
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Blanket 


ES, even small firms—those 
with as few as three or four 
employees—are bonding their 





workers under one of the fidelity 
blanket bond forms. Are you cash- 
ing in and properly protecting your 
clients, or are you letting your 
competitor get his foot in the door? 
Just as important, are you getting 
your foot in the door of some pros- 
pective customer by selling him one 


of the blanket bond forms? There’s 
no time like the present. 
Fidelity schedule bonds which 


cover either an individual or a desig- 
nated position are definitely out of 
date. Blanket fidelity forms are so 
much better, first, because the cov- 
erage is broader and, second, every 
employee from the janitor up is 
bonded. That’s important, because 
who can tell where lightning is going 
to strike? On top of that, the cost 
is reasonable—especially so for these 
times of unusual personnel condi- 
tions. 


‘ High Present Losses 
‘ 
Present losses are of course due 


to faster living, a large floating pop- 
ulation, and the necessity for hiring 





comparative strangers whose _ rec- 
jords appear to be good but who are 
really unknown quantities. 

There are two forms of fidelity 
blanket bonds for commercial firms 
}—the blanket position bond and the 
primary commercial blanket bond. 
Under each form all employees are 
automatically included. The insur- 
ing clause is broad. In general terms 
it covers any dishonest act on the 
part of any employee or employees. 
It is not necessary to show specif- 
ically the amount taken by each 
employee in the event several are in- 
volved; it is necessary only to have 
reasonable evidence that employees 
caused a loss through dishonesty. 

In each case the premium is fixed 
at the beginning of the year, depend- 
ing on the kind and number of em- 
ployees. No premium change is 
made during the year, even though 
the number of employees may be 
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Fidelity Bonds 


increased. Every new employee is 
included automatically as 
he goes to work. 

Each bond is written for an in- 
definite period. On each twelve 
months’ anniversary period a re- 
newal premium is set up, based on 
the number and the duties of the 
employees on the payroll. 


SOOT, as 


Differences 


From this point the two forms 
differ. The primary commercial 
blanket bond is issued in a’ mini- 
mum amount of $10,000. The 
amount of the bond is the aggre- 
gate that applies to all employees. 
When a loss is paid, the amount of 
the bond is reduced. However, the 
bond is automatically restored and a 
premium paid for the amount of re- 
duction as regards losses resulting 
from fraudulent or dishonest acts 
committed. thereafter. For a small 
charge the reinstatement premiums 
may be waived. The rider used is 
called the “premium waiver rider.” 

For a slight additional premium 
a rider can be attached to the pri- 
mary commercial blanket bond 
which, in the event of a loss, auto- 
matically restores the bond to its 
full amount, not only as regards 
losses occurring after the date of 
loss discovery but also regarding un- 
discovered losses which may ‘have 
occurred prior to the date of the 
discovered This is called a 
“retroactive restoration rider.” 


loss. 


Blanket Position Bond 


The blanket position bond is is- 
sued in a minimum amount of $2,590 
and multiples thereof. This amount 
applies to each individual employee. 
For that reason there is no reduc- 
tion in the coverage or reinstate- 
ment premium necessary following 
a loss. 





One of the questions that comes 
up in soliciting this business is, 
which form to use. That, of course, 
depends upon the circumstances sur- 
rounding each individual risk. Gen- 
erally speaking, the smaller risks 
find the blanket position bond suit- 
able for their purpose. On those 
few positions where larger amounts 
may be required, the form provides 
for excess coverage by naming these 
positions and the extra amount of 
coverage required on each position. 


For Larger Risks 


The primary commercial blanket 
bond is used as a rule by the larger 
risks, although it is surprising how 
many smaller risks find that this 
bond gives them more suitable cov- 
erage than does the blanket position 
bond. 

Despite the fact that employees 
are automatically covered, the em- 
ployer still gets the benefit of the 
company’s thorough investigation of 
employees. This is accomplished by 
having each employee fill out an 
application as soon as he goes to 
work. This application is sent to the 
company and the investigation starts. 


Your client, then, gets three big 
things: first, a restraining influence 


over the employee who knows that 
he or she is being bonded; second, a 
thorough investigation of each em- 
ployee and, third, if either of these 
two things goes wrong, your client 
is guaranteed indemnification. 
Why not start now to protect your 
other business by selling either 
blanket fidelity coverage to your 
customers or bringing their present 
fidelity coverage up to date? At the 
same time, why not break the ice 
and get your foot in the door of 
some new customers by showing 
them the advantages of blanket fidel- 
itv coverage? Your competitor may 
do this unless you get there first. 
—Fireman’s Fund Record. 
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AUTO REPAIR HANDBOOK 


HE publication of a Technical 

Handbook on Body Repairs has 
been announced by Nash Motors. 
specially prepared for use as a 
training and reference manual on 
body repairs and repair costs on 
collision, the book is being used in 
conjunction with a series of body 
repair schools now being conducted 
by the company for insurance ad- 
justers, claims representatives and 
Nash dealer personnel. Topics dis- 
cussed include: the assembly and 
construction of automobile bodies, 
typical examples of repairs; the 
choice of repairing or replacing of 
damaged body section and the best 
shop procedures for installing new 
panel sections, welding, resealing 
and repainting. 

Insurance adjusters, auto and 
casualty claims men and other in- 
surance representatives may obtain 
copies of the Handbook by writing 
Clarence Frenzel, insurance mana- 
ger, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, 
14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, 
Michigan. 


NEW COMPENSATION 
COMMITTEE FORMED 


STABLISHMENT of a Na- 
See Conference Committee on 
Workmen’s Compensation to meet 
the need for a medium through which 
problems affecting the administra- 
tion of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws could be analyzed and 
solved in the best interest of the 
individual workers and all others 
concerned, was announced by the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. A detailed study of 
the number of reports of diversity 
of information required on various 
forms submitted to state regulatory 
bodies by employers, physicians, and 
insurance carriers has already been 
commenced by the new committee 
and recommendations for elimina- 
tions, simplifications and standardi- 
zations are expected to be developed. 


First Salesman: Gee, Bill, | had a marvel- 
ous day; made lots of friends for the com- 
pany. 

Second Salesman: Me, too, George, | 
didn't sell anything either—Selected. 


BRIEFS 


ss the War Loan d 
U. S. Government Bonds 
advertised as “the best investment in 
the world.”” This could mean one of 
two things: a superlative investment 
among many other excellent invest- 
ments or an average investment Le- 
cause others available were worse 
for one reason or another. 

Mud thrown is ground lost. 

Every person has the right to ad- 
vocate radical ideas, but he ought 
not insist personally on the benefits 
of progressive conservation while he 
does. 

There's a vast difference between 
realism and reelism in the movies. 

Money isn’t everything. China has 
lots of it. 

A false alarm may cost a city fire 
department $100. In politics or busi- 
ness one costs even more. 

When everybody is educated for 
a white collar job, who will wash the 
white collars? 

Convictions are what an employee 
has after he knows what the boss 
thinks. 


—From Banking, By Special Permission 





Write for our 
proposition 
TODAY! 





For 22 Years 


EMPLOYERS 


INSURANCE CO. of ALA.- 


has paid 
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DIVIDENDS TO 
POLICYHOLDERS ON 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


INSURANCE 





PARTICIPATING STOCK COMPANY INSURANCE 


Wm 





“A Strong Legal Reserve Stock Company” 


@ Workmen's Compensation 


@ Manufacturers’ & Contractors’ Public 
Liability 

@ Automobile Public Liability & Property 
Damage 

@ Automobile Fire, Theft and Collision 

@ Owners’, Landlords’ & Tenants’ Public 
Liability 

@ Elevator Public Liability 

@ Property Damage Liability 


@ Plate Glass 


H. HOOVER, President and Chairman 
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N REGARD to coverage under 

the Personal Property Floater for 

damage to property in transit by 
truck, rail or express caused by 
breakage, rough handling, improper 
packing, etc., how may ownership 
of goods in transit be determined as 
between shipper and consignee? 

It is assumed that the question 
referes to merchandise sold to the 
assured and in process of delivery. 
The Uniform Sales Act provides 
that title passes to the buyer when 
the goods are set apart and allocated 
to the customer. Further, title passes 
to the buyer when the goods are 
handed to a common carrier for de- 
livery to the customer. Both of the 
foregoing situations can be modified 
by special agreement or the customs 
of the trade, such as a sale F.O.B. 
point delivery. In the absence of 
such modifications, it can usually be 
assumed title passes to the buyer 
when the carrier takes the goods. 


Betterments and Improvements 


Are betterments and improve- 
ments covered under MMC personal 
property form No. 050? 

Whether improvements or better- 
ments would be covered under the 
“all risks” features of the policy 
would depend on whether or not 
they constitute “fixtures.” If they 
are attached to the property in such 
a way as to be permanently affixed 
and not removable without damage 
to the realty, they would normally 


f 2 
become a part of such realty and 


would not be covered under the pol- 
icy as personal property. In this 
connection, the intention of the 
parties would be important and, if 
there is any contract on the subject, 
its terms would govern. 


FOR AUGUST, 1946 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The following questions were presented 
to N. J. Tierney, vice president of Toplis 
and Harding, Inc., and past president of 
the National Association of Independent 
Insurance Adjusters, at the Loss Managers’ 
Conference of the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies. The answers are based 
upon recognized principles of the adjusting 
profession rather than upon “legal angles." 


Of course, if the improvements 
are not attached to the realty, they 
would be personal property and 
would be covered. 

Under the extension of coverage 
to damage caused by theft, improve- 
ments or betterments, (whether 
realty or personalty) so damaged 
would be covered in the case of 
premises owned and occupied by the 
assured. Under the same extension, 
it is my opinion that damage by 
vandalism or malicious mischief to 
improvements or betterments in the 
interior of the residences of the as- 
sured, whether owned or leased and 
whether realty or personalty, would 
be covered. The first clause of the 
extended coverage is limited to “‘resi- 
dences owned and occupied by the 
insured” while the second clause 
names simply “the residences of the 
insured,” which is more general and 
would cover owned or leased prem- 
ises. 


Declaration of Value 


Of what significance, if any, are 
the “declarations of the assured” as 
to approximate values of unsched- 
uled property under the Illinois per- 
sonal property floater form I.M. 
2236-V, so far as loss adjustments 
are concerned? 








In my opinion, the “declarations 
of the assured” as to value are of 
no significance in the adjustment of 
a loss. They are not warranties but 
merely purport to be an expression 
of opinion. They are not attached to 
or even mentioned in the policy. As 
a matter of fact these estimates ap- 
ply only as to value at the time the 
policy is written and have no appli- 
cation to value at time of loss. The 
policy contains no  co-insurance 
clause. Therefore, if the assured un- 
derestimates the value of his prop- 
erty prior to the issuance of the pol- 
icy, no advantage can be taken of 
that fact in adjusting the loss. 


Tobacco Products 


The truck cargo form MMC 250 
—Item 5(1), limits the liability of 
the company on tobacco products. 
Does the term “tobacco products” 
refer only to manufactured prod- 
ucts, such as cigars, and cigarettes ; 
or would it also include tobacco in 
hogsheads, baskets, etc. 

Webster gives, as the first defini- 
tion of the word “tobacco” the fol- 
lowing: “Any plant of the genus 
Nicotiana especially of the species 
cultivated for their leaves... .” As 
a second definition, we have “The 
leaves of this plant prepared by dry- 
ing and various manufacturing proc- 
esses. .” The fourth definition is 
“The manufactured product from 
tobacco leaves ; smoking or chewing 
tobacco ; cigars, cigarettes, etc.’”’ The 
word “product” is defined as “any- 
thing produced, as by generation, 
growth, labor or thought.” 

As the primary definition of “to- 
bacco” seems to be confined to the 
cultivated leaf, it would appear that 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Loss Logic—Continued 


the cured product of such cultivated 
leaf would constitute a 
product” and would come within the 
limitation, regardless of the form in 
which it is found. Moreover, since 
“tobacco” is also used as an adjective 
to describe anything of the tobacco 
species, and since the leaf itself is 
produced by generation, it could 
probably be successfully contended 
that the uncured tobacco leaf is a 
“tobacco product.” 


“tobacco 


Actual Cash Values of Automobiles 


How is “actual cash value” de- 
termined in the adjustment of a 
“total loss” under an automobile pol- 
icy? 

It is my present thought that “ac- 
tual cash value” in the adjustment of 
“total loss” should be considered as 
the amount which the automobile is 
reasonably worth to the assured and 
others similarly situated as an ex- 
isting piece of property. This figure 
is not limited by the actual sales 
value or the O.P.A. ceilings. This 
subject will be discussed further in 
a reply to another question. 


Recovery Under Total Loss of an 
Automobile 


A used automobile is purchased 
for $1500.00 and the new owner 
acquires fire imsurance for that 
amount and pays a premium accord- 
ingly. Three months later, the Price 
Administrator fixes a maximum ceil- 
ing price of $1000.00 on cars of like 
kind and model. Shortly thereafter 
the car burned and was rendered a 
total loss. What is the Company's 
liability? 
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While | was originally of the 
opinion that the O.P.A. Ceilings 
should control a case of this kind, I 
aim now inclined to change that opin- 
ion. The O.P.A. regulations gov- 
erning the sale of automobiles spe- 
cifically recite that insurance com- 
panies are not bound by the Act in 
adjusting losses under their policies. 
Although this wording would seem 
to be permissive rather than direct- 
ory, the court decisions on this sub- 
ject, so far as there have been any 
such decisions, lean toward the the- 
ory that the O.P.A. ceilings do not 
apply but the assured may recover 
the actual cash value of the auto- 
mobile to him as an existing piece of 
property. The exact facts contained 
in this question were involved in the 
case of General Exchange v. Tierney 
(24CCH auto) 86 decided by the 
Federal District Court in Texas. 
The court there held in favor of the 
assured for the full amount of the 
policy. Similar decisions have been 
rendered by inferior courts in Okla- 
homa and Illinois. So far as | know, 
the matter has never been decided 
by a court of last resort. 


Filing of Claims 


The Uniform Bil of Lading 
defines a standard method of pre- 
senting claim of the shipper to the 
carrier. If there ts liability of the in- 
surance company under an Interstate 
Commerce Commission filing, must 
the shipper file the same papers with 
the insurer as is required to be filed 
with the truckman or does his previ- 
ous filing with the truckman suf- 
fice? In this same connection, clainis 
are not honored unless filed within 
nine months after date of loss or a 
reasonable time for delivery if the 


claim is for non-delivery of the ship- 
ment. Must the shipper file with the 
insurer within nine months after his 
claim has been denied or not paid or 
is the time limit complied with when 
he makes the original filing? 

The cargo policy is essentially a 
liability form indemnifying the as- 
sured (the carrier ) for his obligation 
to deliver the property consigned to 
him in good condition. Although 
the beneficiary thereof, the shipper 
is not a party to this contract and is 
not bound by its terms. The I.C.C 
endorsement abrogates the defenses 
between insurer and assured when 
a shipper is involved but places no 


contractual duties on such shipper. | 
In effect, the insurer says, by the] 


I.C.C. endorsement, “If the carrier 
is liable and refuses to pay, we will 
make good the loss, regardless of 
any defense existing as against the 
carrier under our contract.” In other 
words, the shipper gets all the bene- 
fits of the policy without being 
bound by the obligations thereof 
Hence, to get the fruits of the pol- 
icy, the shipper has only to perfect 
his claim against the carrier. When 
he has done so and the carrier re- 
fuses to pay, the insurer must as- 
sume the loss. 


Assured's Contingent Interest in 
Salvage 


In the adjustment of a “total loss” 
under deductible collision coverage 
of an automobile policy what con- 
sideration should be given the as- 


sured’s contingent interest 1n_ the 
salvage ? 


It is not generally the practice to | 
give any consideration to the as- | 


sured’s contingent interest in_ the 
salvage where a deductible is in- 
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volved. This is on the theory that, 
when the loss is adjusted by paying 
the entire amount of the company’s 
‘liability, the assured is required to 
and does execute a bill of sale trans- 
ferring all right, title and interest in 
the car to the insurer. This com- 
pletes the transaction and terminates 
the rights of the assured in the car. 
This, I say, is the general practice. 
It is, however, my private opinion 
that the assured could successfully 
| assert an equitable interest in the 
proceeds of the salvage particularly 
where the net recovery exceeds the 
amount of the insurer’s loss. 


Physical Damage Automobile 
Contract 


Under “Insuring agreements” of 
the standard physical damage auto- 
mobile contract, what is meant by 
the clause “The word ‘automobile’ 
shall also include under coverage C, 
Sand D. its equipment and other 
equipment permanently attached 
thereto?” 

I believe that the words “‘its equip- 
ment” mean the accessory devices 
with which the particular automobile 
involved is equipped at time of sale. 


FOR AUGUST, 1946 





The expression “and other equip- 
ment permanently attached thereto” 
appears to refer to equipment sub- 
sequently acquired and permanently 
affixed to the vehicle. In both classes, 
depending on the time of acquisi- 
tion, would be heaters, radios, wind- 
shield wipers, bumpers and other 
similar items, not included in the 
classification of “equipment per- 
manently attached to the vehicle” 
would, in my opinion, be luggage 
carriers or roof:carriers and other 
similar gadgets” only occasionally 
attached to the vehicle. 


Total Automobile Losses 


When should an automobile loss 
be considered “total?” 

An automobile loss should be con- 
sidered “total” when the probable 
salvage value plus the probable re- 
pair cost exceeds the actual cash 
value of the automobile at and before 
the time of loss. Under the clause 
which permits the insurer to take 
the automobile or any part thereof 
at its appraised value, the company 
has the exclusive option of declaring 
the car to be a total loss. 








AUTO RATES INCREASED 


NCREASES of 10% on bodily 
injury and 25% on property dam- 
age rates were granted by the New 
York Insurance Department, ap- 
plicable to all policies written on or 
after July 1, 1946, and to all policies 
effective on or after September 1, 
1946, regardless of when such poli- 
cies were written. Frequency ratios 
for bodily injury and property dam- 
age are below those of 1941 (the 
latest year not affected by gasoline 
rationing), however this factor is 
more than offset by the rapidly in- 
creasing comparative cost of settle- 
ments per claim. Countrywide fig- 
ures on bodily injury claims show 
settlement costs 19% greater than 
1941 and costs per property damage 
claim were 184% of 1941, for the 
first three months of 1946. 

Increases over existing rates, 
effective July 1, 1946, of from $2 to 
$7 per automobile property damage 
and bodily injury policy were ap- 
proved by the Tennessee Insurance 
Department. This represents the 
second increase since the end of 
gasoline rationing. 
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COVER VOLUNTEER FIRE 


FIRE in a small town or vil- 

lage is different from a fire in 

the city which is fought by 
professional firemen. In a town or 
village the fire alarm is a signal that 
someone you know is in trouble. And 
as the fire trucks go clanging by, 
you know that the driver and those 
“hanging on” are all volunteers— 
the editor of the local paper and his 
printer, the merchant and his clerk, 
the leading lawyer and the town’s 
“handy man.” When the bell rings 
or the siren screams—they’re off— 
risking life and limb to save your 
property. They are performing a 
civic duty—voluntarily and without 
pay. 


Realistic Help 


Serving the firemen coffee and 
sandwiches after the fire and at- 
tending their “benefits” are two ways 
of showing appreciation for the un- 
rewarded services these men per- 
form. But there is an even better 
way of saying “thank you,” and 
that is by seeing to it that they are 
provided with insurance against the 
hazards to which they are exposed. 


FOR AUGUST, 1946 


A volunteer firemen’s accident 
insurance policy provides a sensible 
and dignified means of helping any 
member of a volunteer fire depart- 
ment who is injured while fighting 
a fire; it is a realistic way of help 
ing his dependents if his duties as 
a volunteer fireman should cost him 
his life. 


Reasonable Cost 


The cost of protection for volun- 
teer firemen is not high, yet many 
of the men cannot afford to carry it 
themselves. Furthermore, it is really 
the duty of the community to pro- 
vide this protection. The problem 
of meeting the cost of this insurance 
has been solved by different means 
in different communities. Four of 
the most popular means are as fol- 
lows: 


To Meet the Cost 


1. Many volunteer fire companies 
have a fund raised, perhaps by tag 
days, benefits and the like. If all of 
the fund is not earmarked for some 
specific purpose, there is probably 





nothing the men themselves would 
rather use it for than accident in 
surance, for they know of the 
dangers connected with their volun- 
teer work. 

2. Some communities include the 
cost of this insurance in the village 
budget. This can most certainly be 
considered a village operational ex- 
pense and no one could question the 
sagacity of including it in the vil- 
lage budget. 


Efforts of Citizens 


3. The cost of this insurance is 
sometimes raised through the ef- 
forts of a few enterprising citizens 
who recognize the need for this pro- 
tection. An appeal to just the mer- 
chants of a town generally meets 
with a generous response. And every 
home-owner should be the fireman’s 
friend. 

4. There is an appropriation from 
the State or other sources to pro- 
vide for the expenses of running 
the fire department and it may be 
possible to have this appropriation 
increased to include the premium for 
accident insurance. 

—The Marylander 
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BLUE GOOSE CONVENTION 


HE program of the Blue Goose 

Victory Convention and Grand 
Nest Meeting in New York City 
has been announced by Robert F. 
Moore, New Jersey state agent of 
the Boston Insurance Company and 
general chairman of the convention. 

The registration desk will be open 
on the mezzanine floor of the Hotel 
New Yorker Monday at 1 p.m. Aug. 
19. At 8 o'clock that evening there 
will be an informal pre-convention 
get-together party in the north ball- 
room with dancing till midnight. 

The first business session will open 
at 9 a.m. Wednesday, Aug. 21, in 
the grand ballroom. Ganders and 
other visitors will be welcomed to 
the fortieth annual Grand Nest 
meeting by the Most Loyal Grand 
Gander, Philip M. Winchester, gen- 
eral manager of the Eastern Depart- 
ment of the Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau; Past Most Loyal 
Garand Gander W. E. Mallalieu, gen- 
eral manager of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters ; and the Most 
loyal Gander of New York City 
Pond, William T. Murphy, Newark 
manager of the Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau. 

\Vednesday noon there will be a 
stag luncheon for the Ganders and 
a separate ladies’ luncheon, the latter 
being followed by a special entertain- 
ment. 

Wednesday evening at 6:30 there 
will be a dinner and a show at Bill 
Rose’s “Diamond Horseshoe,” well- 
known New York night spot, which 
has been reserved in its entirety for 
the Blue Goose party. 

Delegates will continue their busi- 
ness session Wednesday afternoon, 
meeting again Thursday morning 
for the final session, at which officers 
will be elected. It is customary for 
the Grand Supervisor to be advanced 


to Most Loyal Grand Gander. He 
is George E. Edmondson, general 
agent in Tampa, Fla. Thursday 


afternoon there will be a memorial 
service for those who have died 
since the last meeting. At 9:30 
a.m. Thursday there will be a break- 
fast and fashion show for the ladies 
at the B. Altman department store. 
Convention visitors will be left more 
or less to their own devices Thurs- 
day but there will be tours taking in 
Radio City, the Empire State Build- 
ing, and other points of interest. 
There will also be shopping trips for 
the ladies. 


ALL RISK CROP INSURANCE 


HE conclusion that a detinite 

need exists for all risk crop in- 
surance for the stabilization of na- 
tional farm income and that the pro- 
gram must be offered as insurance 
and not as a subsidy was reached 
after a conference between a special 
committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and _ the 
management of the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation. The Associa- 
tion had been invited by Clinton P. 
Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
to study FCIC operations and offer 
recommendations for the reorgan- 
ization of this activity to the end that 
the program could be established as 
a publicly accepted non-competitive 
and self-supporting insurance sery- 
ice. 


CHANGES IN COMPENSA- 
TION RATES APPROVED 


A: INCREASE of 5.2% in the 
collectible rate level for stand- 
ard coverage under workmen’s com- 
pensation policies, applicable to new 
and renewal policies with effective 
dates on and after July 1, 1946, was 
approved by the New York Insur- 
ance Department. Of this increase 
3.3% is for the greater benefits al- 
lowed injured workingmen under 
the 1946 amendments, 1.1% _ for 
experience, 0.8% for a change in 
the Department of Labor factor. 
Maximum weekly compensation 
payments were raised from $25 to 
$28 and the minimum from $8 to 
$12, replacing the temporary pro- 
vision of $28, applicable only to 
total disability cases. An allowance 
to offset the assessments levied on 
all insurance carriers to reimburse 
the state for the expenses of the 
administration of the law by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board is 
included in the rates at 6.3% of in- 
demnity losses. 

Approval of a 5.3% decrease over 
the previous schedule of workmen's 
compensation rates was granted by 
the Oklahoma Insurance Board on 
June 14, 1946. The board also ruled 
that bonuses paid to workmen are 
not required to be reported on the 
payroll for determining workmen's 
compensation premiums where the 
bonuses are gratuities or a distribu- 
tion of profits made by employers. 
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RISK RESEARCH OFFICERS 


HE board of directors of Risk 

Research Institute, Inc., the na- 
tional association of insurance 
buyers, has appointed the following 
panel of officers: president, W. J. 
Fitzsimons, New York Herald 
Tribune; Ist vice president, H. E. 
Goodell, Western Electric Company ; 
2nd vice president, E. L. Clark, J. 
C. Penney Company; secretary, G. 
kK. Daniels, Continental Grain Com- 
; pany and treasurer, B. E. Kelley, S. 
B. Penick & Company. 

The newly elected president, Mr. 
Fitzsimons, is assistant to the treas- 
urer of the New York Herald 
Tribune, in which capacity, among 
other things he is fully responsible 
for all insurance matters of that 
company. Mr. Fitzsimons was 
awarded Bachelor of Commercial 
Science degree cum laude by New 
York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance, in 
June 1936. In September of that 
vear he successfully completed the 
New York State Certified Public 
Accountants examination. While at 


n the} the University he was elected to Beta 
tand-| Gamma Sigma, the national com- 
com-| mercial honorary society. He is 
) new | now an associate of the New York 
ective | State Society of Certified Public Ac- 
, WaS » countants and a member of the Na- 
nsur- { tional Association of Cost Account- 
‘Tease | ants. 
ts al- Mr. Fitzsimons has been treasurer 
under | of the buyers association for the 
tor} past four years and has been one of 
S€ | its active members during the pre- 
actor. | ceding several years. 
sation 
25 to 
$8 to 
pro- 
| HANDBOOK IN SAFE 
od on DRIVING PUBLISHED 
burse 
f the DESIGN FOR SAFE 
y the DRIVING” by Haskell B. 
ard is} Schultz, president, Safety Cab 
of in- |} Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, has 
been published with the intent of 
2 over | reducing the toll of automobile ac- 
men’s, cidents. Covering the entire range 
ed by | of factors causing automobile acci- 
rd on | dents, the book is divided into four 
ruled | parts (1) A perspective of everyday 
n are} driving, (2) uncontrollable factors 
nn the | of automobile driving, (3) accident 
men’s | preventive driving and (4) making 
‘e the | accident prevention work.—Maumee 
tribu- | Press, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 120 
oyers. | pages—$1.50, 





RECIPROCAL LICENSING 


HE Pennsylvania Insurance De- 

partment has announced a recip- 
rocal agreement with the Illinois 
Insurance Department similar to 
that in existence between the New 
York and the Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Departments. Substantially. 
the agreement, effective July 10, 
1946, provides that where an agent 
is licensed in one state for a line of 
insurance his qualifications in that 
line of insurance will be recognized 
by the other state when application 
is filed for a non-resident license. 


INSURANCE WOMEN OF 
NEW ORLEANS 


HE Insurance Women of New 

Orleans has announced the in- 
stallation of the following officer 
and member of the board: Miss 
Louise Eckert of C. A. Sporl, Inc., 
succeeds Miss Dorothy Brown of 
American Surety Company as 
president and Mrs. Gayle Schneidau 
has been made an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the board. The former War 
Activities Committee is now the 
Public Affairs Committee. The In- 
surance Women of New Orleans 
will meet again in September. 


S. C. APPROVES 
INSTALMENT PLAN 


IRE insurers authorized to do 

business in South Carolina are 
now permitted to write fire term 
policy contracts on an annual basis 
with annual renewal certificates for 
periods not to exceed four years. 
Such contracts are to be written at 
the full annual premium for the first 
vear and at not less than 78% of the 
full annual premium for all subse- 
quent annual renewals. 

Insurers under this plan will not 
be required to put up premium re- 
serves for the full five vears the first 
year, but may put up such reserve 
each year at the time of payment of 
the original and renewal premiums. 

Each insurer operating under 
this plan must file with the Insur- 
ance Department of South Carolina 
all forms applicable ‘to its proposed 
contract, and these forms must be 
approved by this Department prior 
to issuance of such contracts. 
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Aetna Fire Group: Roswell P. Averill, 
who prior to service with the Armed 
Forces was a member of the inspection 
staff of the Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion, has been appointed a special agent 
in Maine where he is associated with state 
agent Harold M. Estabrook. 


=x & 





American Insurance Group: / homas 


L. Smith, Jr., has been appointed execu- 
tive special agent and will operate out of 
the home office. He will travel with the 
group’s fire fieldmen, familiarizing them 
with the casualty coverages. 

Charles R. Rathbun is now special 
agent for the fire companies of this group 
in the southern New Jersey field. MM/r. 
Kenneth L. Hingst, who was temporarily 
assigned to the western Missouri field 
during O. D. Cox’s illness, is now estab- 
lished in the Decatur office from which 
he is supervising one of the central Illinois 
fields) O. D. Cox has returned to his 
office in Kansas City where he will be 
assisted by Waldemar H. Ogren, recently 
returned from the Armed Services. 


x** * 


Appleton & Cox, Inc.: New directors 
eelected on July 9, 1946, are: John F. 
Campbell, William R. McBean, Lydia C. 
Selby, Fred Thieringer, Jr. All of the 
foregoing individuals have been with the 
firm for from twenty to twenty-six years. 
Mr. Campbell is manager of the Reinsur- 
ance Department and Mr. McBean is in 
charge of Yacht and Hull underwriting. 
Miss Selby is treasurer of the corporation 
and also handles personnel, while Mr. 
Thieringer is the Registered Mail under- 
writer and also does Ocean Cargo under- 
writing. The inspection department of 
the organization has been expanded by 
the addition of John Loeser as Yacht 
and Hull Surveyor and George Schmidt 
as Inspector of Inland Marine risks, in 
addition to Captain William R. Lawrence 
who has been handling Ocean Cargo In- 
spections. 


xx*ek 


Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives: Formation of a new casualty 


insurance claims council in Indianapolis, 
fa Indiana (19th to be established through- 
out the country), composed of claims 
managers representing casualty insurance 
companies was recently announced. 

Henry K. Evans has been appointed 
director of the Traffic Engineering Divi- 
sion of the National Conservation Bureau, 
accident prevention division of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives. 


FOR AUGUST, 1946 





RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE FIELD 


Atlantic Mutual Group: The Texas 
offices of this group have been transferred 
from Dallas to Houston and David A. 
Floreen has been appointed manager of 
the new office. Mr. Floreen formerly was 
marine supervisor in the Detroit office of 
the Home Insurance Company. Prior to 
that he was in the yacht and ocean cargo 
departments of the Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Chicago office. 


= & & 


Camden Fire: Newly appointed special 
agent in Pennsylvania is Gustav W. Mor- 
tensen. He will work under state agent 
Robert K. Johnston from Bethlehem. 


x * *& 


Commercial Standard: William T. 
Harris assumed the duties of claims ad- 
juster for the Dallas branch office. Mr. 
Harris has been engaged in claims ad- 
justing for the past six years and suc- 
ceeds R. A. Perdue, who assumed the 
management of the claims department of 
the Houston branch office. Capt. Myron 
D. Kinney returned to his former position 
in the underwriting department, home 
office. Capt. John B. Wardell has re- 
turned to his former position in the Acci- 
dent Prevention Department of the home 
office. 
+ & @ 


Dubuque: C. E. (Duke) DuCharme has 


been named state agent for Ohio succeed- 
ing Herbert Behnke, who is now operat- 
ing as a local agent in Columbus. Mr. 
DuCharme was formerly with the Na- 
tional Inspection Company and has rep- 
resented the Northern of New York as 
state agent in Ohio for the last nineteen 
years. 
2 ¢ 


Eagle-Globe-Royal: Engineering De- 
partment of the indemnity companies was 
reorganized into a broadened Loss Pre- 
vention and Engineering Department, 
headed by Edward R. Granniss as mana- 
ger. John G. Wheatley has been appointed 
consulting engineer and will devote his 
wide experience and knowledge to im- 
portant technical engineering problems. 
This reorganization is aimed at the com- 
plete coordination of all loss prevention 
activities of the companies. 

Capt. Arthur O. Nibling has returned 
to the Eagle-Globe-Royal Indemnity 
Companies as special agent in the central 
business district of Philadelphia. 
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Employers Reinsurance: Edward U. 
Trimble, Jr., has joined the company’s 
New York branch. Mr. Trimble has 
specialized in several lines of casualty 
reinsurance and will continue his official 
title of assistant secretary. 


x «we 


Factory Insurance Association: The 
addition of Miss Patricia J. Ludorf to 
the publications staff of the FIA Depart- 
ment of Information was announced ear ly 
last month. Miss Ludorf, a native of 
West Hartford, received her secondary 
education at Mount St. Joseph Acadamey 
and recently was graduated from Bar- 
nard College, Columbia University, where 
she majored in history, government and 
journalism. She also brings to her new 
position experience in writing for radio 
and reporting for newspapers and col 
lege publications. 


x & @ 


Fidelity and Deposit-American Bond- 
ing: James F. Neale, Jr., was appointed 
manager of the Albany, N. Y., branch. 
He succeeds the late Joseph D. Brooks, 
who had headed the office since its open- 
ing in 1922. 

* ¢ @ 


Fire Association Group: Ralph F. 
Dixon now is assistant secretary in charge 
of the home office Automobile Department. 
Mr. Dixon was transferred from the 
Western Department, in Chicago where 
he had been manager of the Automobile 
Department since May, 1919. John M. 
Wolverton has been named superintend- 
ent of a newly created Improved Risk 
Department supervising sprinklered risks, 
public utilities and side-lines heretofore 
under the supervision of the Special Risks 
Department. Another recent field change 
was the appointment of John M. Parker, 


Jr., as special agent in northern New 
Jersey. He replaced Pennington May, 
resigned. 


2 * @ 


Fireman's Fund Group: Effective July 
1, Leonard T. Backus was named mana- 
ger of the Southern California Depart- 
ment. Formerly manager of the marine 
department, he now has executive direc- 
tion of the operations of all departments 
of the group. Associated with Mr. 
Backus are Chester A. Swift, manager 
(Continued on the next paae) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


of the fire insurance department, and 
George W. McKay, manager of the in- 
demnity, fidelity and surety and automo- 


bile departments. Other executives and 
fieldmen continue in their present posi- 
tion and further appointments will be 


made as postwar plans unfold for im- 
proved service to producers and policy- 
holders. Benjamin S. Wells, formerly 
senior insurance examiner in the Califor- 
nia Insurance Department, has been ap- 
pointed general auditor for this group 
succeeding Albert H/. Hall, resigned. 


Glens Falls Group: Promotions in the 
field staff announced early last month 
are: George E. Schweers from assistant 
manager to the post of fire manager for 
Cook County and Chicago suburban ter- 
ritory and that of John H. Bryden from 
manager of the Fidelity and Surety De- 
partment at the Chicago office to indem- 
nity company manager of the Central 
Department, which includes the states of 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Minne- 
Nebraska and Wisconsin. Special 
Agent L. A. Kenney, Jr., has been trans- 
ferred from the southwestern Pennsy]- 
vania field to the state of Illinois, ex- 
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cluding Cook County and Chicago sub. 
urban. Mr. Kenney takes over the duties 
and territory formerly supervised by 
Special Agent Earp, resigned. The Penp- 
sylvania field was added to that of 
Special Agent Paul L. Hite, who handled 
it during the War when Mr. Kenney was 
in the United States Navy. 


x * * 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity; 
The recently re-opened office in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, is in charge of J. J. Shramek, 
recently discharged from the service. 
James H. Otis has been appointed super- 
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The Home Fleet: Recent promotions in 
home office staff are: William Penn ad- 
vanced to manager in charge of the Inland 
Marine and All Risks Departments; Ru- 
dolph A. Nietert named manager supervis- 
ing Hull Operations; and Oscar Meyer 
appointed manager of Ocean Cargo Op- 
erations. All three individuals have had 
long service records with The Home 
organization. Mr. Penn previously had 
been asistant manager of the All Risk 
Department, while Mr. Nietert and Mr, 
Meyer were hull underwriter and ocean 
cargo underwriter, respectively. 
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Lumbermens Mutual Casualty: Li 
John D. Driscoll has returned to the 
Boston claim department. 


x *k *& 
National Fire Group: John K. Rippetoe 


has been appointed superintendent of the 
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Kansas Service Office in Topeka, replac-@specia 


ri 


ing W. C. Helwig, who was transferred 
to the western Kansas field as _ special 


agent. Effective August 1, Harley W. 
Mullins, state agent in Indiana, was 
named agency superintendent of | the 


Western Department in Chicago. The 
field work in Indiana now is carried on 
by special agents Ressler, Osborne and 
Smith, each having charge of a separate 
territory and by special agent Pfeifer 
handling principally farm business. 
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New Amsterdam Casualty: Carlos C. 
Boaz, assistant manager of the Chicago 
branch office, has been transferred to the 
home office as assistant secretary in 
charge of the automobile department. 


xk * 


North America Group: Two new avia- 
tion superintendents have been appointed 
in line with expansion of the groups 
Aviation Department on the Pacific Coast. 
Robert W. Wilson is superintendent of 
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th Aviation Department for the Pacificgsnamed 


Coast Department, and James R. Smith 
is superinntedent of the Aviation Depart- 
ment in the Los Angeles Service Office. 
Both have had considerable aviation ex- 
perience. Mr. Wilson, prior to his insur- 
ance activities, was a commercial pilot 
with commercial glider license. He joined 
North America as fire examiner in 1933 
and served as special agent in Los An- 
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geles irom_ 1937 until he entered the 
Army Air Corps. After service as a pilot 
with the Army Air Corps, Mr. Smith 


returned to his former capacity as cas- 
ualty insurance underwriter in Indemnity’s 
Pacific Coast Department. 
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Northwestern Mutual: //codrow W. 
Hathaway, veteran special agent, has 
been promoted from assistant manager to 
manager of the Southeastern Department 
in Raleigh. As head of the Southeastern 
Department, he manages operations in 
the states of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico. 


xk 


Pacific National Fire: J. Clifford Mor- 
rison of Orange has been named state 
agent for New Jersey. Mr. Morrison has 
had 25 years’ experience with the Niagara 
Fire Insurance Company, the last seven 
as special agent in Essex County. George 
B. Leonard, General Agent, Inc., has been 
appointed general agent for the Pacific 
National Underwriters in the states of 
Georgia and Alabama. Another general 
agency appointment is Ralph H. Baker 
and Company, who have been named for 
the state of Arkansas. 


x*«e 


Pearl Assurance Group: Arthur C. 
Gorry, previously fieldman in Northern 
Illinois has been named state agent in 
lowa. 

xk 


Security Insurance Companies: Since 
early last month FE. W. Nissen has been 
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mento, California. He has had consider- 
able experience both in home office and 
field work. Fred M. Pierce has been 
appointed state agent in the Texas field 
where he is associated with H. Guy Alex- 
ander, general agent. 


x* * 


Standard of Detroit: Several changes 
have been announced r= ~ New York 
Office of this group. McCredie in 
addition to his in as " resident vice 


president for the Standard, has been 
named New York Manager for the 
Planet, the fire and marine affiliate. 


Serving as associate manager of the latter 
is Rankin Martin, resident vice president 
. charge of the Bonding Department. 

. E. Taeffner, who has been manager 
af the New York Fire and Marine De- 
partment for the group, now is resident 
manager of the Standard and associate 
manager for the Planet at New York. 
In the Standard’s operations, Taeffner 
replaces Roy W. Smith, who has been 
premned resident vice president of the com- 

pany’s San Francisco office. John J. 
Jackson will serve as assistant to Mr. 
Taeffner. 

Philip L. Rowland has been assigned 
to the Detroit branch office as field rep- 
resentative for the accident and health 
department. Harry J. Becker has been 
assigned as a field representative in the 
Detroit branch office. 


FOR AUGUST, 1946 
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The Travelers: 


Casualty, Fidelity & Surety Lines 


H. Clifford Rich, formerly assistant 
casualty manager of the office at Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been promoted to the 
managership of the office at South Bend, 
Ind. Recently appointed field assistants 
are: Lt. Col. Richard R. Washburn, 
Worcester, Mass. ; 
Dallas, Texas. Miss Helen M. Bartholo- 
mew has been appointed acting cashier 
of the office at Wheeling, West Va.; 


Marshall D. Branum, 


Miss 


Miss Dorothy E. Weitzel succeeds 
Bartholomew as assistant cashier. 
Fire Lines 

Virgil V. Roby and Paul W. Newman, 
managers respectively of the Minneapolis 
and Pittsburgh offices, have been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies at the home office and Joseph A. 
Dann has been named as assistant super- 
visor of agency field service. 

Wayne G. Henderson was appointed 
assistant superintendent of the inspection 
and engineering division. 
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LAN 13 


from other fi el, d/s 


SHARPEN YOUR PENCIL 


KARMER objected to the 
Apres being asked for some very 
fine seed corn. The salesman said, 
“Don’t worry about the price of this 
seed corn. The thing to do is to fig- 
ure out what it will cost you to plant 
common corn.” 

Then he asked the farmer the 
price of common seed corn. He 
asked how many bushels would be 
needed to plant his crop next spring. 
From this he figured the cost. 

Then he asked the farmer to esti- 
mate how much the yield of the 
common corn would be, assuming 
that weather conditions were nor- 
mal. The farmer made a guess and 
the salesman took the farmer’s fig- 
ure and estimated the total income, 
based on current corn prices. 


Cost vs. Return 


“Now suppose we see how much 
more you would earn if you used 
my seed,” began the salesman. He 
used a conservative figure to esti- 
mate the increased yield from the 
better corn and when he had com- 
pleted the simple calculations the 
farmer was shown that he would 
be considerably better off to pay the 
higher price for seed corn. Said 
the salesman, in commenting on the 
sale: 

“T could have argued all after- 
noon about my prices. But when I 
turned the proposition around, and 
showed him that my prices meant 
more income he signed up in a 
hurry.” 
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by EUGENE WHITMORE 


Not every salesman appreciates 
the value of using figures in selling. 
As soon as a salesman begins to fig- 
ure on paper the average business 
man pays attention because he is ac- 
customed to figuring himself and 
likes to look at figures and estimates. 
That’s the way he built his business, 
by figuring ahead. 


ASK QUESTIONS 


Remember the power of the question 
mark! How successfully have you trained 
yourself to ask questions? When you feel 
that the interview is slipping out of your 
control, and that the prospect's mind is 
running away from you, do you know how to 
bring it back with questions—incisive ques- 
tions—impelling questions—powerful ques- 
tions? So many times questions are far more 
important than direct statements. 

—Cincinnati 


Another salesman had a prospect 
who objected to the prices charged 
for servicing trucks on a preventive 
maintenance basis. The salesman 
asked, “How much do you figure it 
costs you to lay up a truck for re- 
pairs for one day?” The prospect 
gave an estimate. 

“How many days was this truck 
laid up in 1945 awaiting repairs?” 
The prospect made a guess. Then 
the salesman reminded the prospect 
that the truck would be a year older 
in 1946 and would probably need 
more repairs during that period than 


during the 1945 year. The prospect 
agreed. Soon he had a signed con- 
tract because he showed the cus- 
tomer in black and white what de- 
lays might cost him. 


Use the Prospect's Figures 


It is important when making esti- 
mates to use the prospect’s own 
figures wherever possible. In_ this 
Way you get agreement as you go 
along and the prospect feels con- 
fidence in the figures as he sees them 
go down on the paper. 

Cash register salesmen have a 
plan for dramatizing the need of 
the proper protection of cash re- 
ceipts. They ask the merchant to 
estimate his weekly sales. They mul- 
tiply this figure by 52, then by 10, 
figuring the life of the register at 
ten years. 

Suppose we see how this works 
out in a very small business. The 
merchant estimates that his sales 
are $400 a week. Multiplied by 52 
this gives us a figure of $20,800. 
Then the salesman says, “Now you 
will probably use this register about 
ten vears. Of course, it will last 
twenty years, but you will probably 
want to trade it in on a larger model 
before twenty years, so we will use 
the conservative figure of ten years. 
Ten times $20, 800 is $208,000, and 
your sales will probably double be- 
fore ten years, so you are protecting 
at least a quarter million and per- 
haps half a million dollars.” 


(Continued on page 92) 
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DALE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
C. GILBERT ROSS, PRESIDENT 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD’S AGENTS ... MONTREAL 


Offices at 


MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, 
WINNIPEG, HALIFAX 


Associate Offices 


Payne & Hardy, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 
Divid J. Morland, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. 
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CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Telephone Franklin 3868 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 
Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


16 8. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


M. Wolfman, F.A.1.A 

N. A. Moscovitch, A. A. I.A. 

W. H. — C.P.A 

L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 








Sales Slants—Continued 


\gainst the small price of the reg- 
ister this large sum seems enormous. 

In another case an_ insurance 
salesman was talking with a pros- 
pect who said he thought he could 
take better care of his money than 
paying it on insurance. The sales- 
man said: 

‘The policy I have in mind for 
you costs $225.35 a vear. Twenty- 
four times $225.35 totals $5,408.40. 
But at the end of twenty-four years 
we do not pay you $5,408.40; we 
pay you $7,250, a difference of $1,- 
841.60. There will be some divi- 
dends you can use to increase the 
face amount or which can be used 
in paying premiums, whichever you 
prefer—so it seems safe to say that 
your gain will be at least $2,000. 
Can you think of a better, safer way 
to safeguard your future?” 


Conclusion 


General arguments, broad illustra- 
tions and general sales points may 
be all right, but before a prospect 
signs an order the salesman usually 
must “get down to cases’’—the 
prospect’s own case _ preferably. 
That’s the way men decide to part 
with their money. 


From Selling, Dartnell Corporation, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Il 
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INSURANCE COMMITTEE : 


HE personnel of the 1946-1947 
Insurance Committee of _ the 
Chamber of Commerce of _ the ‘ 
United States has been announced 
by William K. Jackson, president 
\W. E. MckKell, president of the New 
York Casualty Company and _ first 
vice president of the American Sur- Ah 
ety Company, is the new chairman C 
and Carl N. Jacobs, president oi- . 
the Hardware Mutual Casualty 
Company remains as vice chairman 
of the committee. New members are 
Frank A. Christensen, president, 
America Fore Group of companies: 
Claris Adams, president, Ohio State 
Life Insurance Company; Edward 
H. Williams, president, Cotton & 
Woolen Manufacturers Mutual In- 
surance Company; and Courtlandt 
Otis, vice president, Johnson & 
Higgins. The first meeting of the 
new committee, consisting of 33 in- 
surance executives, will be held on 
September 12 in Washington. 
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SOME MORE SLOGANS | Com 


S: YME additional interesting slog, 
gans have come to our attention 
since our June issue. LeCount’s Inf ANC 
surance Service of Los Angeles} St, F 
California, is quite slogan conscious 
At present it is using “Jnsure witl Acqu 
assurance’ but for a future ace in 
the hole it has, “You can count on In 
LeCount.”’ Somewhat similar is the jine | 
tongue-twisting slogan of the Max- comp 
son Insurance Agency of Dallas, stant 
Texas, “Insure in sure insurance. pany, 
Probably the most arresting we have} alty 
noticed is “Suppose you have a fird $600, 
to-night,” used by D. A. Fisher, Inc] par y 
f Memphis. Tennessee. Advisedly intere 
stressing the point of service, the of its 
Smith Insurance Service, Inc.. of No 
Boston, Massachusetts, says, “W4 conte; 
sell service—not insurance,” whil4 dent 
the Oberdorfe -r Insurance Agency affair: 
of Atlanta, Georgia, calls itself “Theent pe 
Agency of Service.” Inc -idental™ respec 
Bowen. Perry and Forbes, Inc., of Fo, 
Syracuse, New York, and Steele an licens, 
Powell of Binghamton, New York} ness y 
mav he interested to know thev afq Hartf, 
both using the same slogan, “Everv] for in 
thing in Insurance.” and e; 
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FIRE — MARINE 


AMERICAN FARMERS MUTUAL Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


New Company 


This organization was incorporated May 24, 1946, 
by interests identified with the Kemper Group. The 
mutual, formed with a guaranty capital of $500,000 and 
a guaranty fund of $500,000, was licensed June 7, 
1946, to transact all casualty, fidelity and surety lines. 
It is believed the company will specialize in writing 
casualty lines for the farmers and will seek licenses in 
other states in the near future. The officers are: Chair- 
man, James S. Kemper; president, H. G. Kemper ; vice 
presidents, M. B. Weber, L. J. Bennett, W. R. Mengel- 
berg and R. G. Rowe; treasurer, Mark Kemper ; assist- 
ant treasurer, G. H. McClure; secretary and general 
counsel, Chase M. Smith; assistant secretary, T. H. 
Gillespie. The directors are: James D. Cunningham, 
H. G. Kemper, James S. Kemper, Mark Kemper, W. R. 
Mengelberg, Harry A. Wheeler and Chase M. Smith; 
all are directors of the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, except W. R. Mengelberg. 


ANCHOR Casualty Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
Acquiring Fire Affiliate 


In accordance with the recent trend toward multiple 
line underwriting the Anchor Casualty Company has 
completed arrangements for the acquisition of a sub- 
stantial interest in the Queen City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Capital of the casu- 
alty company has been increased from $500,000 to 
$600,000 through issuance of 10,000 shares of stock $10 
par value, providing the necessary funds to acquire an 
interest in the fire company through the cash purchase 
of its stock. 

No change in management of Queen City Fire is 
contemplated by the new interests. D. P. Lemen, presi- 
dent and treasurer, who has directed the company’s 
affairs, will continue in the same capacity and with pres- 
ent personnel. Representation of both interests on each 
respective board of directors has been arranged. 

_ Formed in 1905 the Queen City Fire presently is 
licensed in North and South Dakota only and all busi- 
ness written has been automatically reinsured with the 
Hartford Fire Group. Plans are under consideration 
tor increased capitalization for the future development 
and expansion of its operations. Annual statement of 
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Queen City Fire as of December 31, 1945 revealed total 
assets of $244,000; capital stock $100,000 and net sur 
plus $49,000, Gross premium writings less returns in 
1945 were $269,000. 

At the year end the Anchor Casualty reported assets 


of $5,155,000, capital stock, $500,000 and surplus $845, 
Q0O. Net premium writings for the year 1945 
gated $3,552,000. 


Sore 


ig 


Executive Changes 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the 
Anchor Casualty Company the following elections were 
announced: Rk. \V. Mothersill, chairman of the board, 
and Henry Guthunz, president. 


AMERICAN RESERVE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Rouse Joins Staff 


Effective July 1, Merl L. Rouse became associated 
with the American Reserve Insurance Company as vice 
president and a member of the board of directors. 

Mr. Rouse, who resigned as vice president of the 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Company, has devoted his en- 
tire business career to the fire reinsurance field. He 
joined the Inter-Ocean at its home office in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, in 1928 where he was engaged in all 
phases of reinsurance underwriting until his transfer to 
their New York Office in 1934. He was elected an as 
sistant secretary of that company in 1936 and advanced 
to secretary in 1939. Upon his election as vice president 
in 1940, Mr. Rouse assumed direction of the reinsurance 
activities of the Eastern Department where he continued 
until acceptance of his present position. 


ANGELINA Casualty Company 


Lufkin, Texas 
Additional Data 


This organization (see May issue Best's lire & 
CasuALTY NEws) incorporated under the laws of Dela- 
ware March 8, 1946, and began business immediately 
upon receipt of its license April 1, 1946, in the states of 
Delaware and Texas. The company had a capital of 

(Continued on the 


next page 
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Group Service 
in One Company 


Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 





All forms Casualty Insurance 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


° AMERICAN - 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


A Stock Company 


Home Office — Orlando, Florida 
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SCHROEDER HOTELS 


WALTER SCHROEDER, PRES. 


Hotel Northland 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 


Hotel Loraine 
MADISON, WIS. 


Hotel Wausau 
WAUSAU, WIS. 


Hotel Retlaw 
FOND DU LAC, WIS 


Hotel Duluth 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Hotel Astor 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Hotel Calumet 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
The Pride 


of Wisconsin 


Hotel Indiana HOTEL SCHROEDER 


WABASH, IND. MILWAUKEE 





Hotel Vincent 
BENTON HARBOR, 
MICH. 


We aim to serve our insurance company friends, exec- 
utives and agents. 








ANGELINA CASUALTY—Continued wh 


a the 
$200,000 as of that date, produced by the sale of stock ~ 
at par $20, per share. Practically all casualty lines are ” 
authorized under the company’s charter. A reinsurance f ©" 

as I 


treaty is in force with the American Re-Insurance Com- 
pany, $10,000/$50,000 on workmen's compensation and 
employer's liability. 


CC 


BANKERS Life and Casualty Company ” 
Chicago, Illinois 7 Con 
Merger Completed A 

be n 


\pproval of the merger of the Northern Mutual J Inte: 
Casualty and Bankers Life and Casualty Companies of § in M 
Chicago, [llinois, (see June issue Best’s Fire & Cas- 
UALty NEWS) was granted by the Illinois Department 
of Insurance on July 11, 1946. Surviving company will 
be the Bankers Life and Casualty. 

CO! 


Chic 


BOSTON Insurance Company Worl 
Boston, Massachusetts W 
. an ON 

Staff Retirements ak 
; panie 

' been 

Qn July 1, Henry R. Hedge, chairman of the ad- ara” 
visory committee, 1. Lloyd Green, vice president and ene 
Alfred H. Mills, assistant secretary, retired from their} (over 
respective positions with the Boston Insurance Company | 5. al 


and Old Colony Insurance Company under the retire-gsi. 54 
ment plan of those companies. Mr. Hedge and Mr 


Green, however, will continue as directors of the two “st 

companies, ofan 
and r 
the w 

CAROLINA MUTUAL Insurance Company 

Charleston, South Carolina 

Staff Changes EMPL 
Bosto: 


E. E. Wehman, Jr., has been elevated from the post 
of secretary to the presidency succeeding his father, Recent 
the late E. E. Wehman. W. M. Creighton, formerly as- 





sistant secretary, has been advanced to secretary suc-} Five 

ceeding Mr. Wehman, Jr. pointe¢ 

superv 

The ne 

are as | 

COMMONWEALTH Insurance Company vania, 

of New York, New York, New York es linne: 

igan, C 

Sixtieth Anniversary well a: 

Utah, } 

Phe Sixtieth Anniversary of this company’s incorpo | heony 

; bie 

ration was celebrated on July 26. Incorporated on Jul seph 

26, 1886 with $300,000 capital, the company ol . 
affiliated with the North British organization in 1%/ 
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when control was acquired by that company. During 
jy the sixty years of its existence it has enjoyed a steady 
and successful growth and its current statement as of 


sis December 31, 1945 revealed total assets of $9,405,586, 
ws compared with liabilities of $3,603,490 leaving a surplus 
m as regards policyholders of $5,802,096. 


ind 


COMPANIA de Seguros Inter-Americas, S. A. 
Mexico, D. F. 


% Contemplates Capital Increase 


An increase in capital from $160,000 to $300,000 will 
be made in the near future by the Compania de Seguros 
tual | Inter-Americas, S. A., Mexico. The above values are 


in Mexican currency. W. H. SHAPAKER 

wo General Agent, Milwaukee, Wise. 
will says: 
CONTINENTAL Casualty Company “BITUMINOUS IS COOPER A- 
Chicago, Illinois TIVE WITH ITS AGENTS IN 
World-Wide Trip Accident Insurance EVERY WAY” 





5 U0 


“I have found the Bituminous Casualty Cor- 
poration to be progressive and cooperative 
with its agents in every way. 

“This is proven by the steady increase in the 
volume of business and of its assets. The En- 


World-wide travel accident insurance, purchased on 
an over-the-counter basis through travel and tour com- 
panies at the time the traveler purchases his ticket, has 
been made available by the company. The new policy 
ad-F can be bought in units of $5,000 to $25,000 principal 


and} sum with $250 to $1,250 medical reimbursement. The teen Service and the Claim Service are 
thetr coverage, including occupational and non-occupational unexcelled. 
md, b haze — as well Y sports, — ae scl pce “Therefore, it is a sound, safe company that 
Mr is on business or P pene nc vd the or trave ap an agent can rely on. 
ton coverage is providec against other accidents as well as Yours very truly, 
those incurred while using land and sea transportation W. H. SHAPAKER AGENCY. INC. 
of every type and as a passenger on all scheduled airlines (Signed)  W. H. Shapaker, Pres.-Treas. 
and regularly licensed chartered services anywhere in =: 
the world. : Founded by agents . . . managed by former 
agents . . . Bituminous continues to have a 
keen appreciation of the agent’s problems. 
Through seasoned management in home and 
EMPLOYERS' Group branch offices, through underw riting and 
claims departments, Bituminous fulfills its 
Boston, Massachusetts pledge of service to the agent as well as the 
> post policyholder. 
ather, | Recent Promotions 


ly as- 
~ suc} Five new regional superintendents have been ap- ' IM || Ni 0 U : Eas UA 
pointed and will have in an executive capacity, general A 7 U ) ALT 
supervision of the group in territories assigned to them. co Kh PO Y 
The new regional superintendents and their territories 

















are as follows: Robert L. Greene—New Y ork, Pennsyl- ROCK ISLAND ILLINOIS 
vania, New Jersey and Delaware; William A. Eakin— 
es linnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky and Nebraska, as ASSETS OVER $14,000,000 
well as part of Missouri; C. Otis Flint—Colorado, ea oe ' i, 
Utah, Nevada, California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Specialising “gs Workmen's Compensation, 
corpo Montana, Wyoming, and the Territory of Hawaii; Comprehensive Liability, Public Liability, 
n July | Joseph M. Pernollet-—Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Ari- Property Damage, Comprehensive Personal 
ecame|20na, New Mexico and the remainder of Missouri; Liability and Automobile Liability. 
1907 (Continued on the next page) 
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BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 














Your Gest Hotel Value 
tn Denuer 











Look First at the Shirley - Sauoy 
for Your Home-“Jown Friends 
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EMPLOYERS' GROUP—Continued 


Clarence A. Reynolds—Maryland, Virginia, North 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, ’ 
nessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, -\rkansas, Puerto 
and District of Columbia 

The tollowing resident managers were appou 
Edwin |. Sutclitfe, the New York Department; Wil 
S. King, the Colorado Department; W. Nicholas 


liams, the North Texas Department ; Raymond O. Pince 
the Rhode Island Department. Wendell A. Simons 
resident manager of the I]lin 


+ 


Was appointed assistan 
Department 


FARM BUREAU Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio 


Record Gain 


The Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile showed a gain 


of 60.6% in new coverages written ovet 
month period of 1945 


FIRE INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


Los Angeles, California 


Examination Report 


Convention examination of this exchange, conducted 7 
Ss 


the same SIx- 


as otf December 31, 1945 by the states of California, 


lowa and Nebraska, resulted in a surplus increase 


ol 


nearly $9,000 brought about by reductions in liabilities 
made by the examiners. ‘The report showed assets $524; 


251 and surplus $134,291 compared with total liabilit 


( rf S38! ) | ( ), 


FOUNDERS' Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


Licensed 


1€s 


This newly formed company, organized with paid-in 
capital of $1,000,000 and paid-in surplus of $3,000,000, 
has been licensed by the California Insurance Depart 


ment. Underwriting operations are directed by All 


nit 
the 


MA 
Balt 


Appr 


St 
forth 
issue 
taliza 
liquiic 
RF. 

Th 


Talmage, vice president, who previously, for the pas™ Casu; 
ten years, had been manager of the Pacific Department 
in San Francisco for the American Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J. Another recent addition to the companys | 


UALT 
sale, 





staff is Major General Ralph P. Cousins, who has been | 
elected vice president, secretary and a member of the} 


board of directors. 


| 
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NEWS 





GREAT AMERICAN Indemnity Company 
New York, New York 


Multiple Line Charter Revisions 


‘aking advantage of the recent change in the New 


York statutes authorizing multiple line insurance, Great 
American Indemnity Company has revised its charter 
to permit the underwriting of all lines of reinsurance 
except life and annuities. The charter was further 


broadened to allow issuance of participating forms of 
insurance for policyholders and the underwriting of 
any kind of insurance now or _ hereafter permitted 
domestic stock casualty companies 


HOME INDEMNITY Company 
New York, New York 


New Vice President 
L. Vaughan Grady, secretary of the Home Indem- 


nity, has been appoint d vice president and secretarv of 
the organization. 


JOHN MARSHALL Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Organization 


John Mannix has resigned as head of the Plan for 
Hospital Care, the Chicago Blue Cross organization, to 
become president of John Marshall Insurance Company. 
The new company will write accident, health and hos- 
pitalization lines. Vice president and general counsel of 
the new company is to be Marion Burks, formerly as- 
sistant director of Illinois Insurance Department. 
Further detaiis will be published when available. 


MARYLAND Casualty Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Approve Refinancing Plan—Refinancing Underway 


Stockholders on July 11, 1946 approved the plan put 
forth by the Merrill, Lynch. Pierce group (see June 
issue Best’s Fire & Casuatty News) for the recapi- 
talization of the Maryland Casualty Company and the 
liquidation of advances made to the company by the 
R.F.C. 

The first step in the refinancing of the Maryland 
Casualty Company (see June issue Brest’s Frre & Cas- 
uaLty News) was taken when underwriters offered for 
sale, on July 19, 1946, 239,940 shares of $2.10 cumula- 
tive prior preferred stock, $10 par value, at $52 a share 
and 479.880 shares of $1.05 convertible preferred stock, 
$5 par value, at $26 a share. Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, First Boston Corporation, Lehman 

(Continued on the next page) 
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WE HAVEN'T BEEN ASLEEP 
DURING THE PAST WAR YEARS 


During the past war years, we were success- 
full in increasing our service to our agents, 
and in addition thereto, developed the use 
of the order blank in lieu of applications for 
many uses, introduced the bonded signature 
cards, introduced "bonded contractor’’ 
bonds, and brought out a full line of adver- 
tising leaflets for the use of our agents, to- 
gether with the handiest rate manual ever 


published. 


WESTERN SURETY 
COMPANY 


Western Surety Bldg. 21 W. 10th Street 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dakota Kansas City 6, Mo. Chicago 4, Illinois 


Agents are invited to write for samples of the order blanks devel- 
oped as part of our program of success through helping agents to 
succeed. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S 


| OLDEST BONDING COMPANIES | 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


The 1946 issue of our 
“COMPARATIVE DATA 


ON 
PRINCIPAL FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE STOCKS” 


Now available. 


Copy upon request. 


MACKUBIN, LEGG & COMPANY 


Established 1899 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 











MARYLAND CASUALTY—Continued 


Brothers and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis head 
the group underwriting the stock issue. Shares are of- 
fered subject to prior subscription by common stock- 
holders (other than R.F.C.), who have the right to buy 
one share of prior preferred for each 3% shares of 
common held, and one share of convertible preferred 
for each 134 shares of common held. Rights expire 
July 30, 1946. Proceeds from the sale plus additional 
Maryland funds will be used to retire the $30,821,876 
indebtedness of Maryland Holding Co., Inc., a wholly 
owned subsidiary, to R.F.C. Capitalization upon the 
completion of the refinancing program will be: 239,940 
shares of cumulative prior preferred, $10 par value; 
479,880 shares of convertible preferred. $5 par value 
and 799,823 shares of common, $1 par value. 


NATIONAL UNION Indemnity Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


New Executive 


Ralph Newman was appointed vice president of the 
recently revived casualty company. Mr. Newman, who 
was previously with the United States Casualty Com- 
pany. New York, New York, as assistant secretary, 
served on committees of the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters and was chairman of the 
Automobile Underwriters Association of New York. 
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NEW JERSEY MANUFACTURERS 
Casualty Ins. Co. 


NEW JERSEY MANUFACTURERS 
Association Fire Ins. Co. 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Dividends to Policyholders 


The directors of these companies have declared the 
regular 20% dividend, an extra 5% dividend, and a spe- 
cial extra 5% dividend or a total of 30% on net pre- # 
miums under policies expiring during the last quarter 
of this year. Approval of the dividends has been re- 
ceived from the Department of Banking & Insurance 
of the State of New Jersey. 


NORTH AMERICA Companies 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Services Extended Below the Border 


All forms of automobile insurance written by any of 
the North America Companies can now be extended to 
cover anywhere within the Republic of Mexico under 
an arrangement recently completed between the group 
and the “La Azteca” Insurance Company of Mexico. 
The Mexican Extension Endorsement to policies in any 
of the North America Companies not only extends the 
original coverage into Mexico, but also enables assureds 
to obtain counsel, assistance and settlement of claims 
in that country. & 
Extends Wave Damage Coverage 


In response to public demand, following the original 
introduction of wave damage insurance in New Jersey 
about a year ago, the North America Group has an- 
nounced extension of this coverage to owners of private 
dwellings in New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. The insurance is being offered through 
the medium of a coastal extended coverage endorsement 
broadened to cover loss or damage due to waves or tidal 
water overflow, subject to a deductible of $100 applying 
to the wind cover as well as to the wave and tidal water 
cover. 


NORTHERN Assurance Company, Ltd. 
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LONDON & SCOTTISH Assurance Provi 

Corporation, Ltd., London, England 
@ Auton 

Barbour Retiring 

Ag 
Earl D. Patton has been appointed United States} been 
Manager of the Northern Assurance Company, Ltd.) busin 
and London & Scottish Assurance Corporation, Ltd.) rates 


effective as of October 1, succeeding R. P. Barbour, who} in the 


is retiring on that date. A. H. Wishard has been pro- 
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moted to secretary and on October 1 will assume super- 
vision of business in Central Western States now han- 
dled by Mr. Patton. 

The new manager joined the Northern in 1921 and 
after ten years in the field he was promoted to an official 
position at the New York office with supervision of 
business in Central Western States. As assistant man- 
ager since 1942 he has discharged many general duties. 


PENNSYLVANIA Casualty Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Surplus Contribution 


A contribution of $400,000 to the surplus of the 
Pennsylvania Casualty was made as of June 30, 1946 by 
the Commercial Credit Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Commercial Credit acquired control of the insurance 
company in August, 1942 and since that time has added 
substantially to its capital and surplus funds. As of 
December 31, 1945 Pennsylvania Casualty reported net 
premium writings of $2,290,000; assets, $4,880,000; 
surplus at market, $595,000; capital, $1,000,000. 


PIONEER MUTUAL Insurance Company © 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Guarantee Capital Established 


Policyholders of the Pioneer Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, at a special meeting on July 17, approved the 
establishment of a guarantee capital of $25,000, par 
value $100 per share. The new funds were contributed 
by officers and directors of the company. 


RESERVE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Merger Completed 


_ Effective June 29, 1946 the Reserve Mutual Casualty 

Company, Chicago, Illinois was merged with and into 
the Reserve Insurance Company, a stock casualty com- 
pany licensed January 11, 1946 (see January issue 
Best’s Fire & CasuaLtty News), the surviving com- 
pany. 


RHODE ISLAND Insurance Company 


Providence, Rhode Island 


m Automobile Business Discontinued 


States 
Ltd. 
Ltd, 

, who | 
pro- 


NEWS 


Agents of the Rhode Island Insurance Company have 
been notified that effective as of July 31, automobile 
business will no longer be underwritten. Increases in 
tates which have been granted on this class of business, 
in the opinion of the management, are insufficient to keep 

(Continued on the next page) 
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This Steam Turbine Is Making 
Opportunities for You 


It isn’t that every agent can find a customer for insur- 
ance on a utility’s large steam turbine. There aren't 
enough of these big machines to go around. But there 
are enough of them to furnish the ‘‘juice”’ for driving 
the motors of countless manufacturing plants—and 
where there are motors there are sales opportunities 
for alert agents 

Production, all over the nation, appears to be 
headed upward during the second half of 1946. But 
whether the manufacturing concern is buying electric- 
ity or making its own power, its output will depend 
on the same motors—or on the same boilers, engines, 
and generators—that were used hard during the war. 
This equipment requires inspections of the kind made 
by Hartford Steam Boiler. 


No broad technical knowledge is required of you 
to write boiler and machinery insurance. Agents have 
found that the Hartford Steam Boiler’s Special Agent 
provides this. He can and does work directly with 
agents in getting risks on their books and in servicing 
them afterward. 

Have you ever analyzed the potential boiler and 
machinery insurance business existing in your area? 
The Hartford Steam Boiler Special Agent can help 
you set up a program for writing it. And 
why not ask him to help you train your 
returned service men to produce for 
your agency in this desirable field? 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 


and Insurance Company « Hartford, Conn. 


For Power-plant Insurance, It Pays to Choose the Leader 
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UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Casualty Surety 





Home Office 


60 John Street New York City 





























Saint Louis — Washington 
Underwriters 


OF THE 


ST. LOUIS FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 


AND THE 


WASHINGTON FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rated “A+,” Excellent, in Best 














RHODE ISLAND—Continued 


up with the constant inflationary trend in repair costs. 
Under the circumstances, the management feels that j 
is improper to jeopardize stockholders’ funds through 
continuance of underwriting a class of business on 
which they are convinced the rate structure 1s funda- 
mentally unsound. 


Recapitalization 


Stockholders of the company at a special meeting held 
on June 28 approved a plan for the reduction of the 
par value of the capital stock from $2.50 to $1.00 per 
share, with a consequent reduction in the amount of 
capital stock from $1,750,000 to $700,000, and concur- 
rently approved the issuance of a stock dividend of 
$300,000 to place the outstanding capital of the com- 
pany at $1,000,000. The net result of these changes is 
merely the transfer of $750,000 from the capital account 
to net surplus. 


Revised Managerial Arrangement—Staff Changes 


At the meeting on June 28 stockholders also approved 
a management contract for a period of five years with 
the International Management Corporation under which 
that corporation will act as general consultants, adviser 
and supervisor of the company’s business both with re- 
spect to underwriting and investments, in consideration 
of the payment of a contingent fee of 25% of the profits 
computed in accordance with a fixed formula. This 
contract supersedes the present contingent fee manage- 
ment coniract and bonus arrangement with officers. Un- 
der the new plan, the termination of certain general 
agency contracts providing for overriding commissions 
and contingent commissions also is contemplated. 

At a special meeting of directors on June 30, Stewart 
b. Hopps was elected chairman of the board succeeding 
Byron S. Watson, resigned, and Henry B. Iamy was 
elected vice president and director. Mr. Iamy, a former 
vice president of the Bankers & Shippers—Pacific Fire 
Group of Insurance Companies, will advise the board 
in connection with matters affecting investment policy. 


SECURITY Casualty Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
Placed in Liquidation 


Minnesota’s Commissioner of Insurance, Newell R. 
Johnson, was appointed liquidator of this company on 
May 24, 1946. All policies were cancelled some time 
prior to the inception of the actual liquidation proceed- 
ings. Claimants were given until January 2, 1947 to 
file claims. The financial statement of the condition of 
the company drawn on June 11, 1946, disclosed total 
admitted assets of $9,628 and liabilities $9.570. 
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STANDARD ACCIDENT Insurance Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


New Vice President 


Edw rd \. \\ arnica was elected vice president ot the 
Standard Accident at a recent meeting of the board of 
| directors. He will have the supervision of all casualty 
f underwriting and allied services and the production 
activities of the company. Mr. Warnica is also execu- 
tive secretary of the fire affiliate, Planet Insurance Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan 


7 


TENNESSEE ODIN Insurance Company 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
Recent Elections 


The company announced the election of Robert M. 
Fulton as chairman of the board of directors and Fenton 
A. S. Gentry as president. Both have previously served 
as vice presidents. 





TRAVELERS Insurance Companies 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Promotions 


Esmond Ewing, vice president of The Travelers Fire 
and The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Companies, is 
now vice president of The Travelers Insurance and The 
Travelers Indemnity Companies as well. On July 1 
Mr. Ewing assumed the over-all administration of the 
three agency departments of the four Travelers Com- 
panies and the responsibility of coordinating their ac- 
tivities. He will have executive direction of the pre duc- 
tion of all lines of insurance and surety bonds. 

Thomas W. Cole has been appointed a vice president 
of The Travelers Insurance Company, Charles P. Jervey 
a vice president of The Travelers Fire and Charter Oak 
Fire Insurance Companies and Warren G. Willsey an 
assistant agency secretary of all four Travelers com- 
panies. Mr. Cole in his new capacity will head the life, 
accident and group agency departments and Mr. Jervey 
will assume responsibility for fire and marine under- 
writing. 


Ww 





VIRGINIA Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Richmond, Virginia 


| New Director 
_ Robert IX. Henley, president of the Life Insurance 

| Company of Virginia. was recently elected a director 

| of this company. He succeeded the late William H. 
Palmer, qr. 


|For AUGUST, 1946 
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THEY SHOULD HAVE 


MORE Couerage 


Perhaps they’ve grown since the blan- 
ket was bought. And perhaps many 
of your assureds don’t realize how 
costs have grown since their insur- 
ance was bought. Homes and home 
furnishings cost half again as much 
today as they did ten years ago... 
so that coverage which originally was 
ample is unsafely inadequate now. 
It’s a broad opportunity for you to 
get additional production. Talk with 
our field men about it. 


INSURANCE CO. 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
313 Bulkley Bldg. 26 Cliff St. 
PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI 
525 Chestnut St. 1417 Carew Tower 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


369 Pine Street 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


@ PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
@ EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE 


@ MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AV VATCANY 


19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6 
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Atlantic City Fire, Atlantic City 
(Disecontinues Insur. Operations).May 103 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance, New York 
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Cavalier Insurance, Baltimore (Charter Revision) ..............Mar. 104 


(“No Claim Credit” Request Denied) 
Mar. 105 
Fire Insurance Exchange, Los Angeles 
(Examination Report) ........ . Aug. 96 
Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco 


(Crafts Succeeds Hannah) ...... Feb. 102 
Founders’ Fire & Marine, Los Angeles 

rer May 105 

(Stock Oversubscribed) ...........¢ July 97 


PROD 2c4Nccendeesunene 
General Insurance, Seattle 
(Change in Operational Procedure) 


ery Aug. 96 


Feb. 102 

(Auto Underwriting Revised) ...Mar. 105 

CPUS MOSISMIME) ..ccccccccccce Mar. 105 
General Reinsurance, New York 

(Raises Dividend Rate) ........./ Apr. 110 
Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls 

(Additions to Official Staff)....... June 98 


Great Western Fire & Marine, San Francisco 

(Running Mate for Cal. Compensation) 

June 99 

Globe & Rutgers Fire, New York 

(Pooling Arrangements Revised Feb. 102 
Great American Group, New York 

(Keep Reassumes Presidency) 

(Charter Revisions) - 
Harbor Insurance, San Diego 


.. Jan. 95 
es oS 


(In Process of Organization)....Apr. 110 
Hardware Indemnity, Minneapolis 
(Comrectiom Netses)  ..occccccccoeed June 99 


Harleysville Mutual Casualty, Harleysville 
(Broadens Charter) .............4 Apr. 112 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Hartford 
(Premium Volume) ............. Feb. 103 
I ORI Mar. 106 


Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford 


(Analysis of Year-End Data) ....Apr. 112 

 f £z eee Apr. 112 
Hawkeye Casualty, Des Moines 

(Recent Elections) ..............} far. 106 
Home Fleet, New York 

a eer Jan. 96 


Home Indemnity, New York 
(Elect Vice Pres. & Secretary)...Jan. 97 
(New Vice President) .........../ Aug. 97 

Illinois Agricultural Mutual, Chicago 
(Adopts New Title) Mar. 106 

Indemnity Insurance, Philadelphia 
(Withdraws from Canadian Ass’n) 

Feb. 103 
(Broadens Burglary Policy) ...... June 99 
(Expands Foreign Department) ..June 99 

Indemnity Marine Assurance, london 
(Marine Management Changes)..Feb. 103 

Indiana Farm Bureau Fire, Indianapolis 
(Organising) ..ccccsccoess cco. ccommr. 106 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual, Indianapolis 


(Beall Advanced) ...............d Apr. 113 
Industrial Insurance, Flemington 

(Morris Plan Affiliate) .......... Mar. 107 

(Acquires National F. & M. and 

REED evcescecerssstnnsacess ey ES 


Insurance Company of N. A., Philadelphia 
(Aviation Department Established) 


Jan. 97 
(Instalment Plan Extended) ..dan, 97 
(Charter Revisions) ............] far. 107 


(New York Approves Installment Plan) 
May 106 

(Services Extended) .............4 Aug. 98 

(Extends Wave Damage) ........2 Aug. 98 
Insuro Medie Life, Dallas 

CHOW COMER) occccvesccsccccct June 100 
Insurors Indemnity, Tulsa 

(Stock Interest Acquired) ......../ July 97 
Inter-Insurance Exchange, Los Angeles 

(Auto Insurance Revisions) ....May 107 


Inter-Ocean Casualty. Cincinnati 
(Stockholders’ Report) 


en le Mar. 107 
Iowa Mutual Insurance, DeWitt 
(Deviation Reduced) ............ June 100 


Jamestown Mutual Casualty, Jamestown 
(Examined) Feh. 104 


103 





Jamestown Mutual Insurance, Jamestown 
(Discontinues Automobile Dividends) 


John Marshall Insurance, Huntingt 


(New Company) 
(Dissolved) ae 
(New Organization) 


Kansas City Fire & Marine, Kansas City 
(New Resources) seis 
(Expansion Program) 


Kansas City Fire & Marine, Kansas Cicy 


(Stock Ollerin 


Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 


(Volume by Lines) 


Lincoln Bonding & Insurance, ‘iineete 








(See Merchants Casualty) .......1 May 
Lincoln Mutual Casual Detroit 

(Adds New Line) weer 
London &. Scottist Londo 

(See Northern Assurance) 
Loyal Automobile, Los Angeles 

POW COMMGRG) cccvcvessccvcsve d 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago 

(Recent Promotions) ............. ‘ 


(IXKemper Denies Charges) ....... J 


Lumber Mutual Fire, Boston 


(Expansion of Agency lI acilities 
Planned) Shep AP gee 


Manhattan Mutual Automobile, 


ee eee Mar. 


Marvland Casualty, Baltimore 


(Plans Refinancing) ............ * 
(Stockholders’ Report) ..........Mar. 
(To Reimburse BR. .C.) 2... csc 


(Approve Retinancing Plan) ......4 


(Retinancing Underway) ...... 


Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 
(Proposes to Amend Charter). 


(Stockholders’ Report) ..........2 


Merchants Casualty, Lincoln 


(To Change Title) ..............May 
Merchants Mutual Casualty, Buffalo 


(Auto Dividends Suspended) 


(Volume by Lines) ..............4 
Merchants Mutual Cas., Kansas City 
(Recently Licensed) .......cccsecs 
Metropolitan Fire Reassurance, New 
(Proposed Title Change) ........ * 


La Metropolitana, Havana 


(See Rhode Island Insurance)...} 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire, Lansing 






(Branch Office Closed) ...........d 
Michigan Shoe Dealers Mutual, i 
EOD 20.660 b5dewabedsakee een 


Midwest Mutual Insurance, ioe 
me 


(Recently Licensed) ...... 


Millers National Insurance, Chie ago 


OOD iva.c:0:0'6.0-4.4.00-0-d000d Msg 
M. F. A. Mutual Insurance, Columbia 
0S ears Fel 


Motorists Mutual Insurance, Columbus 
(See Donegal & Conoy Mutual)..... 


Mutual Fire Insurance, Boston 


SETI OO. TRMIED 0.n.0.0:0.0:60s.0000% re 
Mutual Indemnity, Ardmore, Okla. 

CHOW COMDEDRT)  <0:0.0:0s0060s00s 000 } 
Mutual Medical Insurance, Indianapolis 

COE COMRRETD 6.0 6:6:4:66:0:8-0:6:0:0 00:0: cee 


National Automobile & Cas., Los Angeles 
(Reports Substantial Volume Increase) 


(Reduces Commissions) ......... May 108 
(License Suspended) .........+. d 
(Suspension Order Stayed) ....... q 
National Chiropractic, Webster City 


(New Company) 


National Fire & Marine. New York 


(Bogert Pleads Guilty) are re 
National Lloyd’s, Baltimore 

(Initial Payments BNGG) ccvseces 
National Mutual Casu: <yd Tulsa 

(See Tri-State Companies) ...... Mar. 112 
National Protective Ins., Kansas City 

(Official Changes) ..............-. Mar. 


National Reserve Insur: ance, Chicago 


(See Dubuque Fire & Marine) 
(See Dubuque Fire & Marine) 
National Surety, New York 


(Recent Elections) ..............4 


National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 
(To Revive Casualty Affiliate) 


104 


National Union Indemnity, Business Discontinued 
7 Nz tional Union Fire) A 
fae ne pe noe 





Amsterdam Casualty, 
y ! } Royal Exchange Assurance, 
(Dividends to Policyholders) ....2 , (See Indemnity Marine) 
New Jersey Mfrs. Ass’ ‘i 4 
ivi (Bxecative Chaness) 
Paul Fire & Marine, St. 
—o re .: (Annual Statement) 
North British Group, ? = Mercury Indemnity, 
(Official Staff Advancements)....Mé 
North Continent Fire, } 
Northeastern Insurance, ‘ 
(Dividend Payment) 


“(Ukurbour Retiring) 
Sequoia Mme e, 
Process of Organization) 
Shawnee Mutual Insurance, 


> ‘Bankers Life & Cc 


mmsier. 


Norwich Union }e * Southern Fire Insurance, 


Ohio Me dic al Indemnit y, 


Oki: uhoma, Ir arm B ureau, (N 
Standard of Detroit Group, 


ay mere Mutual Casualty, 
Pac ific Ee mploye rs, 


Pacific Mutu: il Life, 
(Reports Large A. 


Stuyvesant Insurance, Ne 


Pactyiod. ow tee Bees - ....May 
(eenemes Conteipetion) .......<.p8. TG ono tececenes Gonen Maer Yak : 
Peerless Casualty, K 
(Executive Changes) se 
(Plans New Capitalization) 
. Capitalization Approved)... 
Penn Liberty Insurance, W 
(Additional Funds Contributed) Feb. 
Pennsylvania Casualty, i 
(Executive Changes) 
(See Cavalier Insurance) 
(Surplus Contribution) 
Pennsylvania Threshermen, 


(New Company) 
crcreceeed N pr. 116 Sun Insurance Group, } 
(New Secretary) 
(Altering Capital Structure) 


Threshermen’s Mutual, 
(See Wisconsin Brotherhood) 
Travelers Group, q 


Pioneer Mutual Insurance, Tri-State Companies, 


(Addition to Staff) 


Union Mutual Fire, Providence -"" 
Capital Established) _(Guaranty Fund Enlarged) 
(Newly Incorporated) .. 
Postal Life & Casualty, United Insurers, 

(Executive Changes) i 
Preferred Accident Insurance, 
Preferred Automobile, Grand iid 

(Name Changed) _ 
Preferred Insurance, 


y 
eckwhwcennad Mar. 110 J 
(Attorney-in-Fact Adopts New " 


United States Casualty, 
yd Years of * oe ante A A 
Preseswadeeieeesee-awe Mar. 
s s. Fidelity & Guaranty, I 
(Annual Statement Filed) lees: 
United States Guarantee, 
(Official Changes) 
Utilities Insurance, S 


Providence Washington, 
(Official Changes) 
CEROTORNSE TROTEL) .ccccecceccses May 110 

Reinsurance Corporation, } < 
(Official Staff Changes) .......... May 110 

Republic Indemnity, - ££. .. CERES sctescsesrccnssvcrisa 
\ i Veterans Aircraft, Oakland 

Republic Indemnity, * y 
(Capital Increased) ... 

Reserve Insurance, Chicago 
(New Company) 
(Merger Completed) 


Virginia Fire & Marine, 
Vulcan Life & Accident, I  Birming! 
Western ‘Casualty ‘& Surety, ; "Kansa 

—_ reases ew 


(Additions to Official Staff) 
Retail Druggists Mutual, 
Rhode Island Insurance, Providence 

(Ultramar Arrangements Terminated) 


Pel nn Fire elt Philadelphia 
p Ba Treasurer) 
(Installment Plan Approved) . 
(Instalment Premium Plan) Wisconsin Brotherhood, Fond du Lac 
(Agreement Reached) Apr. 
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“ At last—The world of safety products at No more searching through files!! 
wy Ju) your finger-tips! No more useless letter writing! 
wee. Save your valuable time writing and tele- No more hunting around!! 
ob. Llu ° . 
phoning to find what you need ... A flip ' ‘ 
eb. 110 of the page and you SEE it in BEST'S IF IT S A SAFETY PRODUCT, IT S IN 
ie) .,| SAFETY DIRECTORY. 
lay J e 
_ Best’s Safety Directory 
ran. 101 It lel you: 
apis 1—Lists and illustrates all recognized 
far. 113 
ail What you need me related to safety : ; 
anil Wh d ‘ 2—Describes the hazard and the ‘’remedy 
a 101 en you need it 3—Tells who manufactures the product 
Fan, 3 Where to get it 4—Gives the names and addresses of your 
Feb, 110 local dealers and distributors 
July 103 
hor it) In one permanently bound volume BEST'S ” 
Apr. 117 SAFETY DIRECTORY AND CATALOG, Due to the acute paper shortage, there will 
4 profusely illustrated, gives you the facts be only ONE printing in 1946 
you need on more than 1,000 separate so RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 
safety products, including hygiene, first —$5.00 per copy 
aid and fire protective equipment. “ 
is ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC 
= > | s 
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INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 


our recommendation are permitted to advertise in 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
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The Eagle Spreads [ts Wings 





INSURANCE Company OF NortTH AweERICA COMPANIES” 
new “across the board” Aviation Department offers com- 
plete facilities for the writing of Aircraft Hull, Aircraft 
Liability, Air Cargo and Aviation Accident Insurance. 

Tomorrow’s customers will need Aircraft Insurance. 
Today’s progressive insurance agents and brokers will 
want complete, one-stop facilities for providing this cov- 
erage through their regular business channels. 

Any North America Fire or Casualty field man will 
acquaint you with rates and forms. The nearest North 
America Service Office will assist you with production 
problems. In Aviation, as in Fire, Casualty and Marine 


North America leads the way! 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, Miclackeljshia 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 











NORTH AMERICA...OLDEST NAME IN CAPITAL STOCK INSURANCE 























